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A CHRISTIAN minister and a Jewish rabbi were recently 
discussing in a friendly way their respective religious beliefs. 
The discussion soon led to a consideration of the chief and 
vital difference: the Old Testament Messianic predictions and 
their fulfilment in Jesus of Nazareth. ‘You certainly ad- 
mit,’”’ said the former, ‘‘that the Old Testament contains a 
series of increasingly explicit predictions concerning a per- 
sonal Messiah ?” ‘The latter, who had the greater part of 
the Hebrew Bible at his tongue’s end, replied, ‘I do not 
find them there.’”’ Greatly astonished, the minister ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ You certainly do not mean to say that we Chris- 
tians read all these predictions into the Old Testament?” 
With the utmost suavity the rabbi said, ‘‘ You will pardon 
me, but that is precisely what I mean to say.” This inci- 
dent is not related for the purpose of showing how ‘until 
this very day at the reading of the Old Covenant the same 
veil remaineth unlifted’”’ that in Paul’s day obscured the 
Jewish perception of the prophetic contents of their Holy 
Scriptures; but for the purpose of illustrating the inherent 
obscurity of Messianic prophecy in its narrower application 
to an ideal theocratic king. Instead of attributing the rabbi’s 
inability to wilful and invincible prejudices, may it not be 
more reasonable to inquire if it does not find a measure of 
justification in the very nature of these predictions? 


Dip those to whom the Messianic prophecies were ad- 
dressed perceive in them clear and explicit references, 
beyond the immediate historical occasion, to a personal Mes- 
siah in any such sense as do those who now accept their New 
Testament interpretation? The question is not, what do 
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these prophecies mean to us in the light which now falls on 
them from the entire course of Old Testament history and 


from their fulfilment in Christ, but what did they mean to 
the prophets and to their contemporaries? May we assume 
that there was graciously given to them an esoteric interpre- 
tation that does not lie upon the surface of the words, in 
consequence of which the faith of the Old Testament believ- 
ers was not far behind that of their New Testament followers 
in apprehending the fundamental truths concerning the per- 
son and work of Christ? Here the modern critical interpre- 
tation of prophecy comes into direct conflict with the old. 
The old theology had grasped the idea of several stages in 
the work of redemption, of successive covenants and dis- 
pensations; but it had not grasped the idea of law, of an 
organic development in the history of revelation; for the 
working out of this idea is of comparatively recent date even 
in secular history. Hence it was unable to perceive that the 
Light which lighteth every man, although it was eternal and 
archetypal, had not always shone with the same brightness as 
now. Prophetic voices sounded through the long dark night 
preceding the sunrise, but we listen in vain for one clear un- 
mistakable description of Christ’s real nature and work. 
Looking back at these predictions in the light of their fulfil- 
ment, the ultimate reference to him is in most instances 
sufficiently clear; in some, however, it seems so arbitrary 
that no modern interpreter, in the absence of apostolic pre- 
cedent, would have ventured to have given them a Messianic 
import. Ifthe application seems precarious subsequent to 
the fulfilment, it may safely be assumed that originally the 
words had no Messianic import whatever. A scientific inter- 
preter of prophecy must never lose sight of the cardinal 
principle that ‘‘ what can be recognized only in the time of 
fulfilment is precisely that which is not contained in the 
prophecy itself.” The interpretation must include only what 
was more or less clearly present to the prophet’s conscious- 
ness. Any meaning larger than that which is admitted by 
the plain sense of the words and which must be read into 
them from the point of view of the fulfilment, however con- 
sistent with the goal of God’s gracious revelation, is clearly 
illegitimate. 
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Criticism endeavors, moreover, to discover in each Mes- 
sianic prediction an immediate reference to some of the 
historical circumstances in which it was spoken. In order to 
have possessed any direct value it must have addressed itself 
to the hopes or fears of those who heard it. Such a phe- 
nomenon as a prophet, in the face of impending national 
disasters, seeking to inspire confidence by appealing to an 
event yet seven centuries in the future, is simply inconceiva- 
ble. Such another phenomenon as that of a prophet being 
transported in spirit away from his own age into a totally 
different religious and political environment for the purpose 
of comforting generations yet unborn, finds no support ex- 
cept in the traditional authorship of Isaiah 40-66, a passage 
which, had it stood alone, no one would ever have thought 
of removing from the period of the exile. It may not be 
possible in every instance to determine the original historical 
reference, but this does not prove that none such existed. 


THAT this reference to some object above the prophet’s 
horizon did not exhaust the content of the prophecy must in 
most cases have beén clear to the prophet himself. Out of a 
narrow historical present it expands into an ideal painted in 
far stronger colors than would have been warranted had the 
fulfilment been limited to the immediate historical circum- 
stances. It appears, furthermore, that as these alter from 
age to age the Messianic ideal assumes corresponding aspects. 
At one time it takes the form of a divine theocratic king, 
then of an exalted priest, then again a personification of the 
entire Israel, or of a ‘‘holy remnant.” Critical study of these 
shifting ideal forms, for example of Isaiah’s ‘‘ Immanuel” or 
of ‘the Servant,” makes it appear that in very many, the 
idea of an actual person, apart from the immediate subject of 
the prophecy, was not present in the prophet’s consciousness. 
All this contributed greatly to the difficulty of understanding 
these prophecies, and of perceiving their application to him 
who was their ultimate goal. 

The extent of this difficulty may be appreciated from the 
fact that Christ’s own disciples who had walked and talked 
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with him, had heard his marvellous discourses and witnessed 
his stupendous miracles, failed to recognize him as the pre- 
dicted Messiah until after his resurrection ‘‘ beginning from 
Moses and all the prophets he expounded to them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning himself.” John the Baptist 
was proclaimed by Christ as the greatest of the prophets, and 
yet so little did the actual ministry of Jesus correspond to 
John’s conception that in his sore perplexity he was forced to 
send and inquire, ‘‘ Art thou he that should come, or do we 
look for another?” Christ’s disciples and John shared the 
common Messianic ideas of their time—ideas that in every 
important detail were shaped by the Old Testament prophe- 
cies. So vague and for the most part impersonal were these, 
that when these earnest and God-fearing men stood in the 
living presence of the fulfilment, they failed to realize it until 
qualified by special divine illumination. 

The modern Jew who rejects the Christian interpretation 
of these ancient oracles and refuses to see their fulfiment in 
Jesus of Nazareth stands to them in much the same attitude 
as did the contemporaries of the prophets. We may blame 
him for rejecting the light, but having rejected it we cannot 
blame him for not seeing in these prophecies more than was 
seen before Christ came. When we express our amazement 
at his not seeing what seems so clear to us, and inquire if he 
thinks that we are reading all these interpretations into the 
words of the old prophets, we need hardly be surprised when 
he answers, ‘‘ You will pardon me, but that is precisely what 
I mean.” 


It has not infrequently been remarked—and correctly so— 
that rationalism and dogmatism, though by many persons re- 
garded as constituting opposite poles of thought, are in fact 
generically one. Both assume that ultimate truth has been 
reached in some direction, and either estop all further inves- 
tigation in that direction or limit such investigation to the 
task of discovering new arguments for the already established 
truth. Rationalism is indeed merely one type of dogmatism ; 
rationalists differing from other dogmatists as other dogma- 
tists differ among themselves as to what propositions are to 
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be regarded as settled beyond the possibility of further inves- 
tigation. The dogma of rationalism is the needlessness— 
usually also the non-existence—of supernatural revelation. 
To this ‘‘dogma” evidence and ‘‘reason”’ itself have been, by 
some at least, sacrificed as ruthlessly as ever dogmatist of the 
traditional type disregarded the rights of exegesis in his zeal 
for his pet dogma. 

Now dogmatism, whether of the rationalistic or the tradi- 
tional type, everywhere objectionable, is especially so in 
interpretation. In the attempt to frame one’s own scheme of 
what is true, one is perhaps justified in regarding some things 
as finally settled and hence to be made the basis of all further 
reasoning, but in interpretation in which our business is to 
find out another’s thought, the only safe method is to surren-. 
der ourselves unreservedly to him whose thought we are 
studying, wholly uninfluenced by any prepossession that our 
author must have said this or could not have said that, be- 
cause it is not what we hold to be true. 

Rationalism has tended more and more to leave the ground 
of pure exegesis—in other words to cease to govern its inter- 
pretation of what the Scripture writers meant to say by its 
presuppositions of what is in itself true. No rationalist of 
to-day would resort to such forced expedients as those by 
which Semler and Paulus sought to save in some degree the 
authenticity of New Testament records while eliminating as 
far as possible the supernatural. Rationalism of to-day is 
not so much rationalistic interpretation as it is rationalistic 
criticism of the results of interpretation. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is certainly pertinent to raise the question 
whether those of us who reject the rationalistic dogmatism 
have been as forward in separating our interpretation from 
our dogmatic prepossessions, as have the rationalistic dogma- 
tists. It is reported on good authority that a professor who 
ten years ago occupied the chair of dogmatic theology in one 
of the leading seminaries in this country openly declared 
that a student must first decide what his general dogmatic 
position was to be and then interpret the Scripture accord- 
ingly. Probably that avowal would not be made in many 
schools to-day, perhaps in none. But it may be questioned 
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whether the general spirit of it does not to a great extent in- 
fluence some of the most eminent and devout students of the 
Scripture that we have. 

This then is the thing that we criticise—approaching the 
interpretation of a passage with the presupposition that its 
teaching when found will be in harmony with our opinions. 
In other words it is the assumption that that teaching when 
found will necessarily be within certain bounds of what we 
now hold as truth. And the course which instead we are 
now suggesting is that of approaching each question of inter- 
pretation wholly unembarassed by our own opinions of what 
is true, and restricting ourselves entirely to inquiring what 
the author meant to say. If there is to be criticism—if we 
must needs make our own opinion the standard of truth—let 
that criticism come afterwards. If we hold as does the 
rationalist that our own judgment is a better guide to the 
truth than that of the writer before us—and of course this is. 
true of some writings and some interpreters; whether this is 
true as between the Scripture writer and ourselves is a ques- 
tion entirely distinct from the question of interpretation— 
then let us frankly recognize that fact. Let us then first find 
out what the biblical writer meant to say and then decide 
whether it is true. Let us not hoodwink ourselves into the 
thought that we are interpreting Scripture, when in fact we 
are merely compelling it to recite our opinion. 

The modern rationalist is at least consistent. He believes 
that on some points he is a better judge of truth than the 
Scripture writer. He accordingly first finds out what the 
Scripture says and then decides whether it is true. If his 
estimate of his own wisdom is wrong, his method is never- 
theless right. 


The general adoption of this plan; viz,—the clear distinc- 
tion between interpretation and criticism of the results of 
interpretation—would be an immense gain to biblical science. 
First, it would tend, as it has already tended, to a truer in- 
terpretation of Scripture. There are very few modern 
interpreters whose cast of thought is so exactly the same as 
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that of the biblical writers that a mingling of their opinions 
with the task of interpretation does not tend to the obscura- 
tion rather than the clarifying of the thoughts, of the biblical 
-writers—very few who can by assuming that the results of 
interpretation must necessarily fall within the fence which 
they have erected around their own opinions and which they 
designate as boundaries of the truth, more certainly and ex- 
actly determine the meaning of the biblical writer than by 
approaching the exegetical task wholly without prepossesions. 
It can hardly be doubted that the effect of all presuppositions 
respecting what must be the results of interpretation tends to 
give us on the whole a weaker, a less valuable thought than 
that which pure interpretation would give. No one can 
doubt that the pouring of the stream of the interpreter’s 
thought into that of the biblical writer, has on the whole 
tended to weaken and enfeeble and impoverish it rather than 
the reverse. 

And then the general adoption of this principle would 
greatly tend, as it has already tended, to uniformity in the 
results reached by the interpreter. The dogmatic method or 
the dogmatic spirit in interpretation—and we use the term 
now broadly enough to include all kinds of dogmatism 
whether orthodox or heterodox; all dogmatism is heterodox 
when it enters the field of interpretation,—is responsible for 
one-half of all the diversity of opinion respecting the inter- 
pretation of the Scripture that prevails to-day, and unwilling- 
ness to act in accordance with the plain teaching of Scripture 
is responsible for the other half. When men lay aside their 
presuppositions respecting what the Bible ought to mean and 
enquire only for the evidence which proves what it does mean 
they do not greatly differ as to what that evidence proves. 
We sometimes hear men say: Of course from my standpoint, 
I should not look at it in that way. In other words, you suf- 
fer your standpoint, i. e. your prepossession to dominate 
your estimate of evidence. The interpreter has no right to 
have any standpoint, except that of the judge weighing evi- 
dence. He must indeed be in sympathy with his author, but 
it must be that sympathy which leads him to surrender him- 
self to the leading of his author, not that which compels the au- 
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thor to surrendertohim. Itis his duty to find the point of view 
of his writer, to sink his own thoughts in order that he may 
find that of his writer. Returned from the voyage of ex- 
ploration he may sit down and if he believes himself com- 
petent for the task weigh and value the results of his own 
process. But to mix interpretation and criticism is to make 
one’s own opinion the measure of that of the biblical writer. 
Strangely enough this seems to some people a reverent way 
of treating the Bible. In truth it would not be decently re- 
spectful to a contemporary, and is as far as possible from 
being reverent toward any writer. 

Finally, the adoption of this plan would make it possible to 
face more squarely than we do now that central question of 
Biblical Criticism—What is the Bible? What weight are we 
to give to its opinions? Isit for us an authority or a sug- 
gestion? If we fear to face the question it would be well for 
us to go on mixing up interpretation and criticism. If it is 
well for the world generally to look that question squarely in 
the face, then we can hasten that consummation by clearly 
distinguishing between interpretation and dogma, and keep- 
ing each in its own sphere. 
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AMERICAN NEW TESTAMENT SCHOLARS: 
LLEWELYN JOAN EVANS, D. D., LL. D. 


By Prof. ARTHUR C. MCGIFFERT, 


Cincinnati, O. 


Llewelyn Joan Evans, D. D., LL. D., Professor of New 
Testament Greek and Exegesis in Lane Theological Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati, was born at Trenddyn, near Wold, North 
Wales, June 27, 1833. , 

Both of his grandfathers, the one as a clergyman, the 
other as a ruling elder in the Welsh Presbyterian church, 
were long leaders of religious thought in Wales, and did 
much to modify the original Calvinism of the church to 
which they belonged. His maternal grandfather, Roberts, 
was aman of marked poetical talent and was the author of 
many well known Welsh hymns. His paternal grandfather, 
though not a clergyman, was a theological writer of consid- 
erable note. Prof. Evans’ mother possessed her father’s 
poetical temperament and talent and was a woman of rare 
intellectual gifts and attainments. His father was a clergy- 
man in the Welsh Presbyterian church and a man of acknowl- 
edged ability, but owing to his retiring disposition he pos- 
sessed less influence than his own father and his wife’s father 
had enjoyed. 

Early in the Fifties the family removed to this country 
and the father became pastor of the Welsh church in Racine, 
Wisconsin. While still in Wales the subject of this sketch 
attended college at Bala, giving promise even at that early 
day of a brilliant career. He was noted among his acquaint- 
ances both for intellectual ability and for oratorical powers 
and was often heard on public platforms while still but a boy. 


Removed to Wisconsin he continued his studies at Racine 


college, graduating there with the degree of B.S. in 1854 
and of B. A. in 1856. Soon after his graduation he was 
elected a member of the Wisconsin legislature, but after 
serving fora few months he went to Cincinnati and connected 
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himself with the editorial corps of one of the local dailies. 
Within a short time he made up his mind that the path of 
duty for him lay in the line of the Christian ministry and he 
therefore entered Lane Seminary, graduating thence in 1860. 
Immediately upon his graduation he became pastor of the 
Seminary church, and three years later professor of Church 
History in the same institution. In 1869 he was transferred 


‘to the chair of Biblical Literature and Exegesis and for four 


years taught both Hebrew and Greek, being relieved of the 
latter in 1871 by the creation of a new professorship of New 
Testament Greek and exegesis. In 1875, after the death of 
Prof. Thomas, the first incumbent of the new chair, Prof. 
Evans succeeded him, and has thus been for sixteen years in 
his present position. Since the death of Dr. Henry Smith 
in 1879 he has been the senior member of the faculty. 

That the Bible should be the subject of Prof. Evans’ life- 
work was foreshadowed in his early training. As is well 
known the Welsh Christians are peculiarly diligent in the 
study of the Word of God and in his family the attention 
given to that study was unusual even for that place and time. 
During his boyhood his talented and devout mother gave an 
hour of every day to the instruction of her children on re- 
ligious subjects, and especially in the Scriptures. The result 
of it was that even as a boy Dr. Evans was ‘‘ mighty in the 
Scriptures” and in a youthful way was already something of 
a commentator and sermonizer. 

As Lane Seminary pastor from 1860-63 he produced a 
profound impression. There are many that still remember 
the power and the charm of his earliest sermons in which 
his profound religious insight and his fine literary talent 
were already marked. He has always been one of the most 
fascinating and inspiring of preachers, and that not by 
virtue of voice or presence, but by reason of his clear appre- 
hension of spiritual truth and his thorough sympathy with 
it, coupled with his marvelous power of giving that truth 
adequate expression. The regret is very deep and wide- 
spread especially among those who knew him best and heard 
him oftenest that of late years owing to poor health his voice 
has not been heard in the pulpit. 
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But it is as a teacher that Prof. Evans has done his greatest 
work and left his deepest impress. His rare scholarship, his 
keen insight and broad outlook, his logical grasp and his lit- 
erary genius, unite with his personal qualities to make him 
one of the most fascinating and inspiring of instructors. 
The universal and enthusiastic affection and admiration of 
his students are the best testimony to his power. As it was 
not my privilege to enjoy the benefits of his instruction I 
have asked one of his pupils to write me his impressions of 
Dr. Evans as a teacher. I cannot do better than to quote a 
few sentences from his letter ; , 

‘¢T find it to be less easy than I thought to write out even 
the brief notes you ask of me concerning Dr. Evans. Even 
at the best I leave the life out, and in Dr. Evans more than 
in most men, it is what he is rather than what he does or says 
that isthe man. The student at first glance is liable to under- 
estimate Dr. Evans. In the broad, thoughtful brow and 
level abstracted gaze he reads good warrant for the profess- 
or’s reputation among his students for almost omniscience, 
but fails to see that personal charm on which all Dr. Evans’ 
pupils love to dwell. But let some student come forward in 
those few moments which precede the opening of the recita- 
tion to ask some question or state some difficulty, and the 
professor’s face lights up with such a cordial smile, there is 
such an unaffected warmth and candor in his whole manner, 
that one understands at once a part of his great power over 
his students.” ‘He enters always into the student’s diffi- 
culty whatever it may be, he seems to place himself at the 
questioner’s standpoint, and as a result none who comes to 
him with a perplexity goes away unhelped.”’ 

‘«In the class room the professor’s vast scholarship makes 
luminous every least detail of the work in hand. If the 
term’s work be on an epistle of Paul the surroundings are 
re-created. Land, people and time we learn to know with 
him. That great thought-atmosphere, through appreciation 
of which alone can a true prospective of the past be obtained, 
we enter and appreciate with him. Chiefest of the services 
which he renders us is that we learn to know the writer 
whom we are reading. Sothoroughly does he know and love 
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Paul's form of thought and expression that it sometimes 
seems to us that thus might Paul himself comment on and 
make clear his own writings.” 

‘‘But if in noting the rigidity of Paul’s logic and the 
accuracy of his intellectual processes Dr. Evans is luminous, 
in noting the scope of his doctrine, and even more, when in 
some swift apostrophe or appeal the man Paul stands before 
and above his logic, the exposition becomes alive. Then 
notebooks are pushed aside and we can only listen. No pen 
can follow the swiftness of that utterance and no sentence 
dare be missed. Each new one is a new phase of the truth. 
The thought does not fit itself to a formula which the student 
may learn and repeat ipsissima verba, but forms a picture in 
the memory which is a perpetual surprise in its constant 
vitality and suggestiveness.” 

‘So the student’s impression of Dr. Evans is that he is 
the simplest, kindest, clearest, purest of men, royally gifted ; 
and he is at the same time so grandly modest and unassuming 
that he inspires in them a loving loyalty such as few men 
have been blessed withal.’’ No one that has known many of 
Dr. Evans’ pupils can doubt the representative character of 
this testimony. 

Theologically Dr. Evans is broadly liberal, yet sound in 
the faith. He is honest and earnest in his search for the 
truth and frank and fearless in his utterance of it. He is 
abreast of the best New Testament scholarship of the age 
and recognizes the value of the most searching Biblical criti- 
cism, but in his careful and reverent hands such criticism is 
always constructive. 

Dr. Evans has not published as extensively as his pupils 
and friends wish that he had, but in all his writings is mani- 
fested a broad and accurate scholarship combined with re- 
markable depth and vigorof thought. From 1863-66 he was 
corresponding editor of the Central Christian Herald, and from 
1887 until 1890, he was one.of the associate editors of the 
Presbyterian Review. In 1874 he translated and edited Zécker’s 
commentary on Job (in the Schaff-Lange series), He has 
also published many articles, among them the ‘ Doctrinal 
Significance of the Revision,” (Presbyterian Review, 1883) 
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and the ‘‘ Biblical Doctrine of the Intermediate State,”’ (zdzd. 
1887), besides numerous reviews, sermons and addresses. 
Notable among the latter is the address on ‘‘ Biblical Scholar- 
ship and Inspiration,’’ which appeared last spring and attracted 
widespread attention. His papers on the Revision of the 
Westminster Confession called forth by the recent movement 
in the Presbyterian church were also widely read. It is the 
hope of all that know him that theological literature may yet 
be enriched by a commentary from his pen on the epistles or 
at least on the greatest epistle of Paul. Those of us that 
have heard even a part of his exposition of Romans know 
that such a contribution would be of great and permanent 
value. 

From his mother and maternal grandfather Prof. Evans 
inherits a very marked poetical talent which he has put to 
good use in the composition of a large number of Welsh 
hymns. In all his writings—of whatever character—evi- 
dences of his talent appear, and in his sermons and addresses 
passages of rare beauty and of genuine poetic power recur 
again and again. 

But no sketch of Dr. Evans could lay claim to even partial 
completeness which failed to take account of a lighter side of 
his nature exhibited in social converse and in many minor 
productions of his pen. Blessed with a vein of sparkling 
wit and with a keen sense of humor he is one of the most 
entertaining of men, not simply to his students and to his 
professional brethren, but also to a very wide circle of friends, 
who know him not as a theologian but only as a man, to 
whom he has endeared himself by his personal charms as well 
as by his unaffected warmth and simplicity of heart. 

It has been my privilege for three years to be associated 
with him as a colleague, and I have learned, with my breth- 
ren of the faculty, to know and to esteem his sound judg- 
ment, his high scholarly ideals, his intense devotion to his 
life work and his deep interest in the welfare of the students 
under his charge. May he long be spared to the institution 
which he loves and to which he has given more than thirty 
years of honorable and honored service! 
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A STAGE IN PAUL’S SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT. 
AN INQUIRY. 


By Prof. CHas. H. SMALL, B. D. 
Washington, D. C. 


He who was debtor to Jew and Gentile, bond and free, 
underwent a spiritual development that presents a fascinating 
study to the student of Christianity. It is not my purpose, 
however, to enter here upon such a task, pleasant though it 
would be,* but I wish to inquire as to the exact character of 
the change which made Paul a Christian disciple and faithful 
apostle; and to offer the suggestion that the experience we 
are accustomed to term Paul's conversion was the rather a new 
stage in his remarkable spiritual development, and not the first 
stage. 

Although they are very familiar let us have before us the 
facts. 

1. The facts. Well taught and well trained at the feet of 
Gamaliel, Paul was exceedingly zealous of the traditions of 
his fathers. The knowledge of God and the true worship 
were to be found in Judaism alone, he believed. All opposi- 
tion thereto must be put down at whatever cost, for in so 
doing he did God service. He therefore persecuted the 
church of Christ and made havoc of it (Gal. 1: 13); he was a 
persecutor, a blasphemer, and injurious (1 Tim. 1: 13); he 
delivered into prison both men and women, and when they 
were put to death he gave his vote against them, he perse- 
cuted them even unto foreign cities being exceedingly mad 
against them (Acts 22:4; 26: 10, 11.) This is his own in- 
dictment of himself. Luke says of him that he started for 
Damascus, breathing threatening and slaughter against the 
disciples of the Lord; and Ananias said that he had heard 
from many of this man how much evil he did to the saints at 
Jerusalem. (Acts 9: 13,) 

*See Spiritual Development of St. Paul. By Rev. George Matheson, D. D. 
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But on the other hand, while Paul naturally looked back 
upon his manner of life asa Jew with regret, while he de- 
nounced his former conduct and spoke of himself as a 
persecutor and injurious to the church of God, while he 
realized that his zeal against the disciples of the Lord was 
misdirected zeal, nevertheless, he declares that he did it all 
ignorantly. He does not advance this as an excuse for his 
conduct, nor as a plea that he did not act unwisely, but to 
show that therefore the mercy of God was extended to him 
and that he was accepted of God though thus erring. That 
Paul was a delighted spectator of the persecution in which he 
was engaged is not found in any narrative, nor is there the 
slightest intimation that he was. On the contrary there were 
compunctions of conscience which were the goads against 
which it was hard for him to kick. There is no foundation 
for the assertion of some that he was a ‘‘malignant mur- 
derer.” Paul believed that he was doing his duty in 
stamping out heresy. In his second letter to Timothy Paul 
writes, ‘‘I thank God whom I serve from my forefathers in 
a pure conscience”’ (1: 13.) Looking back over his life, then 
almost closed, he can say that he has served God in a pure 
conscience, both as a Jew and as an Apostle. Although the 
chief of sinners his purpose was pure. 

The general estimate of his pre-Christian life may be seen 
from a few extracts. Says Dr. Schaff, ‘‘Saul was a Pharisee 
of the strictest sect, not indeed of the hypocritical type, so 
witheringly rebuked by our Saviour, but of the honest truth- 
loving and truth-seeking sort, like that of Nicodemus and 
Gamaliel.”’* 

Prof. Geo. P. Fisher says, ‘‘ Religion, the relation of man 
to God, was the ruling, absorbing thought of his mind. 
; He was elevated above the influence of a vulgar 
ambition, and he was an utter stranger to insincerity.”’+ 

‘¢ We find no likeness in him to those self-complacent Phari- 
sees whose hypocrisy Christ painted in colors of fire. He 
does not seek to deceive God and men by vain forms nor 


*History of Christian Church, vol. I. p. 292. It has been said that Paul did 
not have the mild and tolerant temper of Gamaliel. Dr. W. M. Taylor has 
well answered this, see his ‘‘ Paul the Missionary,” p. 32. 


+Discussions in History and Theology, p. 488. 
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flatter his conscience that he has satisfied the law when he 
has paid tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin. This young 
Jew is a zealous and scrupulous observer of all the ordinances 
of Moses; he receives them with all seriousness, he practices 
them with all exactness.”’* 

I will summon but one other witness from the many that 
might be brought forward. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor says, 
«When he ‘ persecuted the church of God and wasted it,’ he 
did so not to glut any personal cruelty or to gratify any pri- 
vate revenge, but because he verily believed that he was 
doing God service.’’+ 

These very briefly are the main facts in the case. 

2. How ought we to view the facts? If Paul was an ‘‘hon- 
est, truth-loving and truth-seeking”’ Jew, ‘‘an utter stranger 
to insincerity,” if he ‘‘ verily believed that he was doing God 
service,” if he sought ‘‘to serve God in all good conscience,” 
was he not a child of God before he became an apostle? and 
can we call his experience on the road to Damascus, and in 
that city, his conversion? When one is earnestly striving to 
serve God to the best of his knowledge according to his own 
testimony and as others believe, is he nevertheless uncon- 
verted ? 

But if Paul’s Damascus experience was not his conversion, 
what was it? It wasacall to the apostleship; it was a step 
to a higher plane of Christian living, it was another stage in 
his spiritual progress. Paul needed correcting and enlight- 
ening but this was not conversion. ‘‘He was not,” says Dr. 
Schaff, ‘‘converted [if it is proper to use that word} from 
infidelity to faith, but from a lower faith to a purer faith, 
from the religion of Moses to the religion of Christ, from the 
theology of the law to the theology of the gospel.’’+ 

This is not an undervaluing of the Damascus experience, 
on the contrary it was vastly important. It was a testing. 
If Paul stood the test there was progress, higher and better 
things were in store; if he did not there was retrograding. 
If he had failed to take that step there would have been a 

*Pressensé—Early Years of Christianity, p. 102. 


+Paul the Missionary, p 542. 
tHistory of Christian Church, vol. I. p. 301. 
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breaking down, but there was not; he heard the call and was 
ready to go forward. Yea, the Lord knew that the zealous 
Jew would be a zealous apostle. 

There are others whose experiences have been more or less 
parallel to that of Paul. When Nathaniel came to Jesus he 
was an Israelite in whom was no guile, but he took a step 
then in spiritual development. So with others of the dis- 
ciples. When Cornelius the centurion received the truth 
from Peter according to divine direction it was a great ad- 
vancement in spiritual life. Luther’s conversion took place 
probably in his twenty-first year when his soul was aroused 
to seek salvation and he became a pious Catholic; but he 
moved to a higher plane of spiritual living when the clouds 
of Catholic formalism were lifted from his soul, and he 
learned that the just shall live by faith, and these words 
were truly to him ‘‘the gate of Paradise.” No doubt many 
in these days whose hearts have been turned God-ward have 
made great spiritual progress when the truths of the gospel 
have been revealed to them for the first time or in fresh 
light. 

Does any one object that this view removes the need of the 
gospel? How miserably meagre the conception that the gos- 
pel is merely to save one from the just condemnation of his 
sins. It is to save the life. Is not the scope of the gospel 
far broader than this objection would indicate? 

The practical bearing of our inquiry will be evident to 
those who will follow it out. 

In closing our inquiry I would leave as a suggestion the 
question, Does conversion to Christianity always coincide 
with the true conversion of the soul? 
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A QUESTION OF SPACE. 


By Rev. Wm. H. Coss, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


To the popular mind, space is a void; but exegetically, it 
may be full of significance. 

In the American Appendix to the Revised Version, the 
note occurs at Isa. 14: 23, ‘‘ Omit the space after this verse.” 
On turning to the body of the Revision, we find that the 
space in question serves to separate the prophecy against 
Babylon, 13: I1—14: 23 from that against ‘‘the Assyrian,” 
14: 24-27. If these are indeed separate prophecies, the Re- 
vision is right; if they belong together, the Appendix is 
right. 

The former view does not stand or fall with the exilic ori- 
gin of 14: 1-23; for all agree that the space which follows 
14: 27 separates two prophecies which differ only in subject, 
both being conceded to Isaiah. Hence the question of au- 
thorship is not necessarily involved. 

Whatever explanation is to be adopted, the matter was not 
regarded by the Revisers as one of slight consequence; fora 
multitude of minor differences between the two Committees 
were adjusted by mutual concessions; the Appendix presents 
only those suggestions which the Americans decided to insist 
upon. 

A glance at the history of opinion will be instructive here,. 
as often. The apparent contrast in subject between verses 
24-27 and the previous part of the chapter was perceived by. 
Vitringa, (to go no farther back). In his masterly Commen- 
tary (1714) which would repay much more through study 
than at present it usually receives, he treats the four verses 
in question as a postscript, annexed directly to the previous 
prophecy against Babylon, in order to give credence to it by 
instancing an event soon to take place; viz., the destructione 
of Sennacherib, see verse 25. He has no question as to the 
Isaian authorship of the whole. 

Clericus (1731), while sharing the same conviction as to the 
authorship of the chapters, and as to the future reference of 
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the oracle against Babylon, has the following note on 14: 24: 
‘‘It isa new prophecy against the Assyrian, and one that 
was fulfilled much sooner than the former.” Hence he be- 
gins a paragraph with verse 24. 

A third view was expressed by Lowth (1778), namely, that 
the brief prophecy against Assyria is an integral part of that 
against Babylon, the whole apparently relating to the de- 
struction by the Medes and Persians under Cyrus. He 
concedes that 14: 24-27 may refer to the overthrow of 
Sennacherib’s army, but adds that it may have a further ful- 
fillment. 

We enter a new atmosphere with the modern rationalists, 
of whom Rosenmiiller (1811) may stand as an early example. 
According to this fourth view, the so-called book of Isaiah is 
a collection of many oracles composed by different prophets 
at wide intervals of time. The prophecy against Babylon 
was impossible before the exile; it therefore belongs to the 
sixth century. The prophecy against Assyria, 14: 24-27, 
belongs to Hezekiah’s time, being a fragment of a larger 
oracle on the same subject. This general view is held by 
nearly all the later German critics from Gesenius (1821) to 
Dillmann (1890). 

But it is also true that all four of these theories have been 
maintained down to our own time, as I will show by adducing 
a familiar example of each. 

The only important American commentator, Alexander 
(1846; work revised 1865), agrees in the main with Vitringa, 
and so comes under class (1), On 14:24 he observes: 
‘«From the distant view of the destruction of Babylon, the 
prophet suddenly reverts to that of the Assyrian host, either 
for the purpose of making one of these events accredit the 
prediction of the other, or for the purpose of assuring true 
believers that while God had decreed the deliverance of his 
people from remoter dangers, he would also protect them 
from those near at hand.” 

Orelli (1887) belongs in class (2), as he defends the Isaian 
authorship of 13: I—14: 23, but makes a new section there- 
after saying: ‘‘14: 24-27 plainly formed an epilogue to a 
collection of Isaianic prophecies published in the Assyrian 
period, and containing oracles of the fall of this power before 
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Jerusalem, as well as similar ones against other heathen na- 
tions.” He believes that the oracle against Babylon once 
held the last place, but was afterwards put first, on account 
of the importance of Babylon. 

Kay in the Bible Commentary (1875) has the same general 
view as Lowth (class 3): ‘‘ Conspicuous above all is Asshur- 
Babel, which after fourteen centuries of comparative quiet 
was now reviving the idea of universal empire. Isaiah 
prophesies with the utmost distinctness (14: 24-27) that 
Asshur should be broken and trodden under foot in the Holy 
Land; and it is certain that Assyria never recovered from 
the blow it sustained in the defeat of Sennacherib’s army. 
But this was not all. He looked yet farther into the future, 
and saw the doom of Babylon, the city which had never 
ceased to be the real centre of the empire.” 

These positions are directly traversed by the fourth class 
above mentioned, which includes not only most of the Ger- 
man critics, but such English scholars as Cheyne, Davidson, 
Driver, G. A. Smith, and Robertson Smith. The most re- 
cent example is Driver (Introduction, 1891) who holds to the 
exilic authorship of the prophecy against Babylon, and re- 
marks on 14: 24-27; ‘‘The date is no doubt during the 
period of Sennacherib’s campaign against Judah in 7o1. The 
prophecy has no connection with what precedes.” 

Reviewing these four theories, it is plain that (2) and (4) 
favor the Revision, (1) and (3) the American Appendix. 

The balance of recent opinion inclines decidedly to the 
fourth view, and hence it seems astonishing that the emi- 
nent scholars upon the American Committe should plant 
themselves squarely against it. Their note indicates two 
judgments; first, that Isaiah wrote the prophecy against 
Babylon; second, that the postscript against the Assyrian is 
an integral part of the same discourse. 

On this, as on so many other points, it would be interest- 
ing to know the reasons which decided them; but the very 
fact that the subjects of such curious interest are so numer- 
ous will probably prevent any authoritative statement. It is 
not necessary to believe, however, that the Appendix is com- 
mitted to what might be called (by a familiar analogy) the 
mechanical in opposition to the dynamical view of prophecy ; 
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for the four theories we have noticed do not exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of the case. 

There is a fifth view, which I present in some detail, be- 
cause, although familiar to special students, it has not, I 
think, been set before the general public with the fullness 
and fairness which it merits. It is found in the work of Sir 
Edward Strachey: ‘‘ Jewish History and Politics in the 
Times of Sargon and Sennacherib” (1874; first ed. 1853, 
under the title, ‘‘ Hebrew Politics” etc.) Perhaps the book 
would have become more widely known, if its leading title 
had been what is now its sub-title: ‘‘An Inquiry into the 
Historical Meaning and Purpose of the Prophecies of Isaiah.” 
At all events, the work is a thorough and thoughtful com- 
mentary on all the prophecies of the book of Isaiah, 
combining the historical and the scientific methods of inves- 
tigation, and so far from being wedded to traditional ideas 
that the miraculous element in prophecy is everywhere mini- 
mized. On the point before us, Strachey agrees with Lowth 
and Kay as to the unity of the Assyrian-Babylonian empire, 
but completely reverses their position by making the Assyria 
of Isaiah’s time, not the Babylon which Cyrus conquered, 
the objective point of the prophecy. We are not concerned, 
he thinks, with the literal fulfilment of particulars; what 
Isaiah saw in vision was the great world-power which threat- 
ened Jehovah’s land brought low by successive strokes—her 
armies overthrown upon Jehovah’s mountains, her great city 
sacked and destroyed. However strange the fact may be, it 
is a fact, that Isaiah never mentions Nineveh in his prophe- 
cies. The same is true of his contemporary Micah, who 
predicts the exile to Babylon (4:10). Isaiah in an admit- 
tedly genuine prophecy (11: 11) foretells a restoration of his 
people from Shinar. Sept. Badbulénia. It may be inferred 
that Sargon carried Israelite captives to Babylon from the 
fact that he colonized Babylonians in Samaria (2 Kings 
17:24). The same treatment may have been frequent with 
the prisoners of both the northern and southern kingdoms, 
thus making Isa. 14: 1-4 natural and appropriate. 

Babylon, as Lenormant shows, was of great importance 
during the Assyrian supremacy. ‘It had apparently,” says 
Strachey, ‘‘an importance something like that of Pasargade 
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after Cyrus had made Ecbatana his capital, or Ecbatana 
when Darius resided at Susa; of Delhi during the reigns of 
those Mogul emperors who lived at Agra, or of York in the 
days of our forefathers, and of Edinburgh and Dublin in our 
own time; and it was, in truth, as its earlier and later history 
shows, the more permanent of the two centres of the great 
Mesopotamian empires.” 

It is noted in this connection that the captivity which 
Isaiah foretold in 39: 6 was to Babylon, not Nineveh; that 
the conquest of the land of Immanuel by the Assyrian 
(8: 7, 8 cf. 7: 20) is an overflow of the Euphrates, not the 
Tigris, and that Babylon’s overthrow is predicted in 21: I-10, 
and in chaps. 40-66. The ‘‘ Medes” and the ‘‘ Chaldees,”’ it 
is shown, were clearly within Isaiah’s horizon. 

If it be asked whether even thus the king of Assyria could 
be called ‘‘king of Babylon” (14: 4), Strachey replies that 
Tiglath-Pileser calls himself by a title equivalent to king of 
Babylon; that Brandis calls Sargon ‘‘ the ruler of the double 
kingdom of Nineveh and Babylon,” and that Sargon styles 
himself ‘‘the great king, the king of Assyria, and the lord 
paramount (or the high priest) of Babylon,” as kings both 
before and after him did. Also that this same Sargon 
wrested Babylon from Merodach-Baladan, and reigned there 
in his own or his son’s name till near his death, receiving 
there the tribute of various kings; while Sennacherib his suc- 
cessor had to reconquer Babylon once and again before he 
was secure in its possession. 

The capture of Babylon by Sargon may serve as the initia- 
tory fulfilment of the prophecy in the book of Isaiah, as well 
as its capture by Cyrus; for even on the traditional theory, 
the fulfilment must be spread over hundreds of years in order 
to match the predicted desolation. 

This whole theory is presented with modesty by Strachey, 
who awaits the verdict of the Assyrian Inscriptions, when 
their evidence shall be fuller; who also gives credi tto Grotius 
for the first suggestions of this line of argument, and men- 
tions the fact that Maurice and Stanley have favored his 
interpretation of the data. Some points in this argument 
have been confirmed by later researches. Thus the reference 
of Strachey to Isa. 21: 1-10 was addressed somewhat apolo- 
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getically ‘‘to those who are content to take the text as it is.” 

But at present, the Isaian authorship of that passage is held 
even by many who believe in the exilic origin of other 
disputed chapters. Again, the captivity in Babylon of multi- 
tudes of Isaiah’s countrymen in his own time, illustrating 
14: I-4, is made probable by the customs of the Assyrian 
kings; see Schrader, K A T. English trans., 2: 77 ff. cf. 
1: 268 ff. 

In presenting this theory, however, I must not be under- 
stood as converted to it. There is much to be said in 
opposition; see e. g. Cheyne’s commentary zm loco. The 
opposition comes from conservative as well as radical critics. 
I quote the following from Geo. Rawlinson in the Pulpit 
Commentary on Isa. 13: 1 sq. He iscontroverting the view of 
Dr. Kay, which in this particular agrees with Strachey’s: 
‘‘ Neither Isaiah nor any other sacred writer knows of an 
Assyro-Babylonian kingdom or empire. Assyria and Baby- 
lonia are distinct kingdoms in Genesis (10: 8-12), in 2 Kings 
(18-20), in 2 Chronicles (32), in Isaiah (36-39), and in 
Ezekiel (23, 30 and 31). They had been at war almost con- 
tinuously for above seven centuries before the time of Isaiah. 
Assyria had, on the whole, proved the stronger of the two, 
and had from time to time, for a longer or a shorter period, 
held Babylonia in subjection. But the two countries were 
never more one than Russia and Poland, and, until Tiglath- 
Pileser assumed the crown of Babylon in 729 B. C., they had 
always been under separate monarchs.” 

Dr. Rawlinson ought to be good authority on a question of 
Oriental history, but he may not fully appreciate the bearing 
of this last concession, which shows (in connection with sim- 
ilar facts in the reigns of Sargon and Sennacherib) that pre- 
cisely in Isatah’s time the king of Assyria held also the crown 
of Babylon. 

To sum up: we must not be in haste to decide the ques- 
tion before us. Probably other pertinent facts are yet to be 
discovered, which will either fill up, or justify, the ‘‘ space” 
at Isa. 14:23. We may gain already a new appreciation of 
the delicate and intricate nature of the problems with which 
biblical exegesis is concerned. 
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THE PROVERBS OF THE BIBLE AND OTHER 
PROVERBS. 


By Rev. GEorGE S. GoopsPEED, Ph D., 
Chicago, Ill. 


It is not difficult to discover the resemblances of the prov- 
erbs of the Bible to those in other literatures. A proverb is 
a proverb the world over. The form of statement, brief, 
sententious, with a series of parallel phrases, or clauses, 
cumulative in effect or condensed into a sharp antithesis,— 
these are essential characteristics of the proverbial style. 
Whether the English say, ‘‘The receiver is as bad as the 
thief ;”—the Scotch, ‘«‘ A man may love his house well with- 
out riding on the ridge;”—the Spanish, ‘‘An ass knows in 
whose face he brays;”—the Italian, ‘A misfortune and a 
friar are seldom alone;”—the Chinese, ‘‘Towers are meas- 
ured by their shadows and great men by their slanderers ;’”"— 
the Persian, ‘‘ A stone that is fit for the wall is not left in 
the way ;”—or the Hebrew, ‘ He that spareth the rod hateth 
his son ;”"—in each and all we discern the common qualities 
of expression. 

The biblical proverbs stand in line with others also in the 
subjects of which they treat. This form of expression seems 
to be the chosen vessel into which to pour the good wine of 
prudence, common-sense, experience, practical wisdom. Not 
the impassioned oratory of the prophetic diction, but the 
calm, cool, didactic maxim of the sages seems to be the kind 
of speech suited to conveying moral truth to the people. 
The prophet flies, the sage walks ;—and there are many more 
sages than prophets. In the wisdom literature of the Bible, 
therefore, we find the intersecting or tangential point, the 
especial one, where it meets and blends with the writings of 
the whole world. The favorite realms of all proverbs are 
certain spheres of life such as the family, everyday society, 
commerce, public and private morals. Thus parallel with 
the Bible we have these sentences from other nations :—The 
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beginning of wisdom is the fear of God; He that honoreth 
his father prolongeth his days; Robbery taketh away much 
wealth; Be content with what God giveth and thou shalt be 
rich. The Egyptians say, ‘‘ Do not seek after the advice of a 
fool:—Make not a companion of wicked men ’’—admonitions 
which might occur in the mouth of any earnest and holy 
man. The warnings against the strange woman make them- 
selves heard from the land of the Nile long before Solomon 
preached without practicing. The Buddhists say, ‘‘If the 
traveler does not meet with one who is his better or his equal, 
let him keep firmly to his solitary journey, there is no com- 


panionship with a fool;” ‘‘The fool who knows his foolish- 
ness is wise at least so far, but the fool who thinks himself 
wise, he is a fool indeed;” ‘‘ As a solid rock is not shaken by 


the wind, wise people falter not amidst blame or praise ;" 
‘«If one man conquer in battle a thousand times a thousand 
men, and if another conquer himself, he is the greatest of 
conquerors.” 

Thus comparisons might be indefinitely multiplied. Some 
among the most important are those admonitions which 
may be quoted from the Egyptian sage Ani. ‘‘Eat not 
bread in the presence of a servant who stands before thee 
without offering him a morsel; there is peace to him who 


acts brotherly.” ‘Speak gently to the stubborn,” ‘‘A man 
falls through his tongue.” <‘*A man must learn to be con- 
tent with his lot.” +‘ Thou hast made for thyself a well- 


watered garden; thou hast inclosed thy land with hedges; 
thou hast planted rows of sycamore; thou fillest thy hands 
with thine own flowers ;—yet a man grows weary of all this.” 

There seems to be an interesting and instructive parailel 
between the chapters of the Book of Proverbs in which is in- 
scribed the praise of wisdom, and an Egyptian papyrus on 
the praise of learning. A lover of study writes a poem in 
praise of his mistress and compares her to other pursuits. 
«« The scribe [i. e., the learned man] gives satisfaction and is 
not inactive.’’ He is exhorted, ‘‘ Love Letters, [i. e., learn- 
ing], as thy mother. I will make its beauty appear unto 
thee. It surpasses all other work. It makes one who avails 
himself of it from his infancy a counsellor. He receives dig- 
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nity and honor, is sent on embassies. I have never seen a 
blacksmith go on an embassy. He spends his time at the 
furnace, his fingers black and hard like a crocodile skin. 
[Then the proud student of learning goes on with his com- 
parisons.| The carpenter, the barber, the gardener passing 
the morning watering vegetables and spreading muck, the 
farmer whose clothes are for eternity [he wears them so 
long,|] the weaver—all do not bear comparison with the 
scribe. He belongs to the royal council. He eats the things 
of the royal palace of the king. Therefore, be attentive and 
heed sound learning and instruction.” 

It is a much more difficult and delicate task to mark the 
contrasts between the two intersectings spheres of related lit- 
eratures here under consideration. In general it may be said, 
that the Scripture Proverbs differ from the mass of other 
proverbs in being the outgrowth not of popular experience 
but of literary study. This Hebrew book was the produc- 
tion of a class of wise men, teachers, whose business it was 
to impart their instruction in this sententious fashion. Pop- 
ular proverbs spring up we know not where nor how. They 
are the expression of an average sentiment; they are trace- 
able to nobody in particular; they are the deposit of 
universal experience. But the former have arisen from the 
experience and profound thought of men of no ordinary wis- 
dom, men of special endowments, passing their lives in the 
study of the elements of right-living, shrewd and careful 
observers, who have condensed into this book the cream of 
their wit and wisdom. 

But again, this difference in origin would naturally be fol- 
lowed by a difference in the mode of expression. The 
vocabulary of the one would be unlike that of the other, and 
so we find it. The literary man, the sage, has his style, 
keen, critical, but artificial or, at least, artistic. The child 
of the common people would be bright indeed and sharp, but 
rough, simple, artless. Thus while, in measured phrase, the 
wise father in the Proverb exhorts his son to avoid the way 
of evil men lest he be led astray, the word of the people is 
‘‘He that lies down with dogs shall rise up with fleas.” 
Thus, again and again, while traveling along the same path 
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of common human experience, the two speakers utter the 
same thought in widely different modes of expression. 

But we are reminded that all comparisons are difficult and 
do not always hold. One great literature, instead of reveal- 
ing these two differences of origin and form, shows a 
remarkable likeness in both respects to the wisdom of the 
Bible. I refer to the literary production of the Confucian 
philosophy. Its writers were sages. Parallelism, as in He- 
brew, is the characteristic mode of expression. As the 
Hebrew of the Book of Proverbs is pure and classical, so is 
the Chinese of the Confucian analects. Between the two 
men, Solomon and Confucius, an interesting and close parallel 
might be drawn, for, as Martin says, ‘‘ the latter won for him- 
self the title of Su Wang, ‘the unsceptered monarch,’ whose 
intellectual sway was acknowledged by all ages. Confucius 
understood the power of proverbs and, incorporating into his 
system such as met his approval, he cast his own teachings 
into the same mould. His speeches are laconic and oracular, 
and he has transmitted to posterity a body of political ethics 
expressed in formule so brief and comprehensive that it may 
easily be retained in the weakest memory.” 

These very likenesses, however, serve but to emphasize 
more strongly the great, and we may say, the universal 
contrast which holds between biblical and other proverbs— 
the predominance in the former of the moral and religious 
element. No student of this form of literary expression can 
fail to discern how isolated and singular the biblical wisdom 
stands in this respect. Study it numerically. Take any col- 
lection of proverbs of any other nation or body of men and 
count up the number of sayings that are touched with moral 
or religious sentiments and motives; the ratio falls far below 
that of the Scriptures. Inasimilar way observe what sub- 
jects are admitted to these collections, that the Book of 
Proverbs utterly omits. How much worldly wisdom, how 
much villainy, how much of what is far worse do these others 
contain. Finally, compare them not horizontally but per- 
pendicularly. Observe the lofty height to which these 
biblical Proverbs at times rise, the severe tone of austere 
morality, the loveliness of the divine mercy, the ideal which 
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is maintained; take each at its best, and there can be but 
little doubt that the wisdom of the Hebrew sages with all its 
narrowness is, after all, ‘‘the best, the purest, the wisest and 
most useful treasury of proverbial literature.” The student 
is reminded of that anecdote of Pres. Wayland of Brown 
University. A skeptical student once informed him in his 
class that ‘certainly it needed no inspiration to write the 
Book of Proverbs. A man not inspired could have done it 
as well. Indeed, I have often thought that I could write as 
good proverbs myself.’ ‘‘Very well, my son, perhaps you 
can,’’ was the prompt reply. ‘‘Suppose you make the ex- 
periment. Prepare a few proverbs and read them to the 
class to-morrow. The next.’ It is hardly necessary to add 
that the attempt to rival the wisdom of Solomon came to an 
abrupt and inglorious termination. . 

Like all the literary efforts of that nation to whom God re- 
vealed Himself as He did to no other people, in whose life 
He was present and active as in no other, this portion of 
Holy Scripture, where the Divine seems most humbly to bow 
itself down to mingle with the common life of men and to 
concern itself with that which is external and practical, does 
it not have a strength, a serenity and a beauty, both in what 
it says and in what it does not say, that lifts it above other 
corresponding literature, composed under other and more 
human, or rather less Divine conditions and make it there- 
fore the ideal directory ‘‘ of every one’s active life and social 
demeanor’”’? 
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THE BIBLE IN ENGLISH LIFE AND LETTERS. III. 


By Rev. J. G. K. McCuurg, D. D., 
Lake Forest, Ill. 


Is the Bible to-day a commanding force in the thought and 
life of those who use the English tongue? Is it probable that 
it will be a commanding force among English speaking 
peoples as time goes on? These are questions of great 
interest to every Bible student. 

The Bible is indissolubly associated with all that is best 
and noblest in English speaking history. So Huxley criti- 
cally testifies. He calls the Bible England’s national epic. 
Theodore Parker declared that it is woven into the literature 
of the scholar, and that it colors the talk of the street. Its 
language, its characters, its scenes, are familiar to all classes. 
It is the universal volume of high and low, of cultured and 
simple. It is the one common ground where all English 
speaking people meet understandingly: it is the one medium 
of communication for all the branches of the English race. 

The Bible came to the English when they were still bar- 
barians. It laid hold of their thought when they were learn- 
ing the first elements of civilization. It came to them when 
they were ‘‘in the mounting flood of their new destiny.” 
Dean Church has drawn the contrast between the condition 
in which Christianity found the Greeks and Latins, and in 
which it found the Teutonic races. The Greeks and Latins 
had centuries of civilization behind them, with habits and 
ideas formed by that civilization. ‘‘ They were in deep 
disasters, in the overthrow and breaking up of society, amid 
the suffering and anguish of hopeless defeat.” But the 
Teutonic races were at their formative period of civilization, 
and were buoyant with the possibilities of power. Augus- 
tine’s opportunity in England was to make a civilization, and 
make it for those starting out to do their work in the world’s 
advance. 
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How well he and his successors met that opportunity is to- 
day a matter of history. They succeeded in impressing the 
Bible on this rising race, until English institutions, English 
purposes, English standards became rooted and grounded in 
that Bible. They began their work as school-masters, legis- 
lators, disciplinarians. They interested themselves in every 
feature of the national life. They made it inevitable that 
when efforts at reform should be pressed, they should be 
pressed on the basis of the Bible: that when a Magna Charta 
should be demanded by a nation, or barbarous methods of 
massacring in the American war should be condemned by 
Pitt, or the abolition of the slave trade should be urged by 
Wilberforce, the teachings of the Bible should be quoted as 
argument. The fact is recognized that the deeper senti- 
ments of the English race cannot be reached except along 
the lines of Bible ideas. Brougham, Patrick Henry, Otis, 
Webster, every orator who wishes to lead his hearers to large 
resolve and larger action hopes for success according as he 
can voice Bible language and Bible thought. 

The Bible has done more than create codes of conduct: it 
has created an atmosphere that surrounds and permeates 
English life. Even when writers and thinkers are unaware 
of its presence it affects them. Many of the masters of 
poetry and prose do their work in recognition of its power, as 
Tennyson in his ‘‘In Memoriam,” Longfellow in his ‘‘ Psalm 
of Life,” Bryant in his ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” Mr. Browning in his 
‘«Saul,” Mrs. Browning in her ‘‘ Bertha in the Lane,” Car- 
lyle and Emerson in all their essays. But even when they 
themselves are unconscious of its influence the best writers of 
romance are actuated by its spirit.’ Taine puts Miss Austin, 
Miss Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot, Bulwer, Thackeray, 
Dickens and many others together and says of them all: 
‘Englishmen have a special craving which with them is 
national and dates from the preceding century: they desire 
that the novel, like the rest, should contribute to their great 
work, the amelioration of man and society. They ask from 
it the glorification of virtue and the chastisement of vice, 
they make it the means of remedying abuses, succoring 
miseries, avoiding temptation. A singular work which has 
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not its equal in all history, because in all history there has 
been no society like it.” 

Bible ideas do not hold the field of thought and life unchal- 
lenged. But they are on the field in commanding position. 
It becomes increasingly clear to our race that those ideas tend 
to work out man’s best and happiest estate. They are com- 
ing into larger and larger reception in our theory of living. 
Song gave them place in popular welcome when English 
literature began, and song still is helping them on to victory, 
as hymnology grows in volume and in beauty. The deep 
undertone of society is Biblical, and though evils exist every- 
where, and at times special evils become rampant, that under- 
tone always asserts itself, and eventually condemns the evils. 
The thoughts which the people, as the people, cherish, 
whether their practice corresponds thereto or not, are thoughts 
which the Bible through the long process of the centuries has 
stamped upon the consciousness of the English race. 

But what of the future? Von Dollinger of Munich thinks 
‘that the intellectual supremacy of the world will be certain 
some day to fall to the Anglo-Saxon race.’ Grimm thinks 
that ‘‘the English language may with full propriety be called 
a world language.”” Gladstone, taking the one hundred and 
five million of English speaking people of to-day, predicts 
that in the year 2,000 A. D. they will have increased to eight 
hundred and forty millions. He believes that those who 
speak English will be enormously in excess of those speaking 
any other old world language, and probably in excess of all 
the speakers of such languages put together. ‘Our tongue, 
with all that belongs to it, will be the one most fully repre- 
sented at every point on the surface of the globe. It will be 
strange indeed if these English speakers do not become in a 
marked degree the leaders of opinion, and through opinion, 
of practice everywhere. They will reach almost to every 
human being.” 

The outlook is inspiriting. The English race, surpassing 
all others in successful colonization and commercial enter- 
prise, stands in the front ranks of the peoples of the earth. 
It has a language with such an admixture of Hebrew, Latin, 
Dutch, Italian, Spanish, Arabic and Persian words, that it is 
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the most cosmopolitan tongue of the globe. That race 
regards the whole world as its field for influence. Its 
language is fast becoming the world’s language. The insti- 
tutions, the literature, the civilization which the Bible has 
made in England, America, and Australia, are being carried 
everywhere. Men and women are going forth into every 
accessible land with the avowed purpose of sowing them with 
Bible thoughts. In India, Japan, China, Persia, Africa, 
they are creating literatures in the native languages that bear 
the Bible impress. In every land they are printing standard 
books. In Syria two such men gave the Arabic speaking 
world of fifty millions and the Arabic reading world of two 
hundred millions a translation of the Bible that is adjudged a 
classic for style by the best Arabic scholars themselves. The 
advance guard of the best English influences, missionaries, 
build hospitals among the heathen in the Physician’s name 
of whom the Bible speaks. In that same name they plant 
schools and colleges. In that same name they teach the 
eternal principles of self-control, truth, justice, and domestic 
virtue. 

There is much land still to be possessed by the Bible, and 
there are great and terrible adversaries to be conquered by it. 
But the Book that entering the England of Ethelbert could, 
under God, create the English Life and Letters of to-day, has 
no harder work before it than it has already accomplished. 
‘« Let the mission to this hopeless race be given up,” Augus- 
tine pleaded with Gregory, when having learned in France 
how fierce and wicked the people were he turned back to 
Rome. But Gregory sent him.on with that package of 
books, and that package of books, the Bible, transformed 
England, and we believe can and will transform the whole 
earth. 
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INDUCTIVE STUDY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


This new course of Inductive Studies is the Fourth in the 
English New Testament Department of the American Instt- 
tute of Sacred Literature. It will be prepared by Mr. C. W. 
Votaw, and will begin appearance in the January issue of the 
STUDENT. The design of the Course is to present in a 
scholarly, complete and organized form, the entire history 
of the Christian Church in its first era, from the year 30 A. D., 
when Christ withdrew from his vészb/e connection with it, 
untilthe year 100 A. D., when the activity of the original 
Apostles came to a close. Every element of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures which throws light upon these 70 years of 
the Church will be made to contribute to the study. In the 
main, the external history—the outward conditions and cir- 
cumstances, are presented by the Book of Acts; while the 
internal characteristics of life, growth and teaching, are set 
forth in the twenty-two New Testament Epistles (including 
the Revelation). 

The first aim of this Course is to secure to every student of 
it an exact and thorough knowledge and appreciation of the 
circumstantial history of the Church during this primitive era 
of its existence, its full significance as divinely ordered his- 
tory, and its relation to and meaning for the Christian 
Church, individually and organically, to-day. It is believed 
that earnest, sensible, immediate contact with the Christians 
of the first days, through the New Testament writings, is the 
means by which to awaken in present-day Christians the 
genuine zeal, devotion, joy and confidence in the Gospel, 
which characterized and glorified the Primitive Church. 
This is the mission to which this Course is now sincerely 
dedicated. 

It has been thought best to extend the publication of these 
Studies over two years, in view of the fact that no less time, 
on the part of the average student, will secure to him the 
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desired results. The first year will carry the history down 
through the Conference at Jerusalem, about the year 52 A. D. 
(Acts 15:35.) The first two studies of the Course will ap- 
pear in the STUDENT for January. 

By special request of the Editor, the framework of the 
Course is herewith given :— 


THE FOUNDING OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Time: 30-100 A. D., THE PrimiTivE Era. MarTeriaL: THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES, THE EPISTLES, AND THE REVELATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Sec. 1. The Historical Records to be Used. 
I. The Acts of the Apostles. II. The Epistles and the Revelation. 


Sec. 2. General Survey of the Course. 


FIRST DIVISION. PERIOD OF JEWISH CHRISTIANITY. 


TIME: FIVE YEARS, 30-35 A. D. LEADERS: PETER AND STEPHEN. MATERIAL: ACTS 
1:1—7: 60. 
Sec. 3. Exaltation of Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church. 
May,30A.D. Mt. Olivet, then Jerusalem. Acts 1:1-26. 
Sec. 4. Christ’s Spiritual Presence with His Church, Directing its Organiza- 
tion. 
May 28th, 30 A.D. Jerusalem. Acts 2: 1-47. 
Sec. 5. Renewed Hostility of the Jews toward the Christians. 
30-31 A. D. Jerusalem. Acts 3:1—4:31. 
Sec. 6. Property Relations and Beneficence in the Jerusalem Church. 
31-33 A. D. Jerusalem. Acts 4:32—5:11. 
Sec. 7. Apostolic Miracle-Working and Continued Jewish Persecution. 
32-33 A.D. Jerusalem. Acts 5: 12-42. 
Sec. 8. Introduction of the Diaconate, as an Adaptation of the Church Or- 
ganization to the New Conditions Occasioned by Growth. 
33-34 A.D. Jerusalem. Acts 6:1-7. 
Sec. 9. Stephen’s Career. His Defense of his Doctrine that the Gospel was 
Superior to, and would Free itself from, the Outward Forms of Judaism. 
34A.D. Jerusalem, Acts 6:8—7:60. 


SECOND DIVISION. PERIOD OF GOSPEL EXPANSION. 


TIME: SEVENTEEN YEARS, 35-52 A.D. LEADERS: PETER, JAMES AND PAUL. MATERIAL: 
ACTS 8:1—15:35. 


Sec. 10. First Extension of Organized Christianity beyond Jerusalem. 
35 A.D. Samaria and elsewhere. Acts 8: 1-40. 
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Sec. 11. The Conversion of Paul from Judaism to Christianity. 
35 A.D. Damascus. Acts 9:1-19@; cf. 22 : 6-16, 26: 13-18. 


Sec. 12. Paul’s Early Christian Activity. 
35-38 A.D. Damascus, Arabia, Jerusalem, Cilicia. Acts 9:196-31; cf. Gal. 1: 17-18. 


Sec. 13. Peter’s Tour of Visitation to the Palestinian Churches. 
39-40 A. D. Circuit through Palestine. Acts 9: 32-43. 


Sec. 14. Divine Light on the Gentile Problem—Peter Inspired to Receive 
Cornelius and his Friends, as Gentiles, to the Church. 
40-41 A.D. Joppa, then Ceesarea. Acts 10: 1-48. 


Sec. 15. Concurrence of the Jerusalem (Jewish-Christian) Church in Peter’s 
Reception of the Gentiles, and in the Establishment of the Gentile-Chris- 
tian Church at Antioch. . 


41-43 A. D. Jerusalem, Antioch. Acts 11:1-30. 
Sec. 16. Persecution of the Church by Herod. Martyrdom of the Apostle 
James and Deliverance of Peter. 
444.D. Jerusalem. Acts 12:1-25. 
Sec. 17. Paul’s First Evangelizing Tour (in Asia Minor)—Its Origin, Charac- 
teristics and Results. 
45-48 A. D, Antioch, Cyprus, Asia Minor. Acts 13:1—14:28. 
Sec. 18. Joint Christian Conference at Jerusalem. Formal Affirmation by the 


Whole Church of the Freedom and Universality of the Gospel. 
52 A.D. Jerusalem. Acts 15: 1-35. 


THIRD DIVISION. PERIOD OF GENTILE CHRISTIANITY. 


TIME: TWELVE YEARS, 52-64 A. D. LEADER: PAUL. MATERIAL: ACTS 16: 1—28:31. 
TEN PAULINE EPISTLES—I. AND II. THESSALONIANS, GALATIANS, I. AND II. CORIN- 
THIANS, ROMANS, COLOSSIANS, PHILEMON, EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS. 

Sec. 19. The Condition of the Pagan World at the Advent of Christianity. 

Material for the study to be gathered from the Acts and from the Epistles, especi- 
ally Rom. and I, and II. Cor.; also from histories and treatises upon the subject. 

Sec. 20. Paul’s Second Evangoliailig Tour. Establishment of the Christian 
Church in Eastern Europe—the Gospel versus Human Wisdom. 

s2-s5 A. D. Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece. Acts 15: 36—18: 22. 


Sec. 21. Two Epistles to the Church at Thessalonica. Assurance, Instruction, 
Correction. 
54 A.D. Written from Corinth. I. and II. Thessalonians, 


Sec. 22. Paul’s Third Evangelizing Tour. Confirmation of all the Churches. 
The School of Christian Instruction at Ephesus. 
55-59 A. D. Asia Minor, Ephesus, Eastern Europe. Acts 18 :23—21: 16. 


Sec. 23. The Epistle to the Galatian Churches. Paul’s Defense of his 
Authority and his Teaching. 
57 A.D. Written from Ephesus. Galatians. 
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Sec. 24. The First Epistle to the Church at Corinth. Rebuke for Schism, 
Correction of Moral and Social Evils, and Doctrinal Teaching. 
58 A.D. Written from Ephesus. I. Corinthians. 
Sec. 25. The Second Epistle to the Church at Corinth. Power of the Gospel, 
and Warning against his Assailants. 
58A.D. Written from Macedonia. II. Corinthians. 


Sec. 26. The Epistle to the Church at Rome. 
Pauline Theology. 


Systematic Exposition of the 
s9 A. D. Written from Corinth. Romans. 
Sec. 27. Paul’s Activity Interrupted through the Enmity of the Jerusalem 
Jews, and his Consequent Arrest. 

59 A.D. Jerusalem. Acts 21:17—22:29. 

Sec. 28. Trial of Paul before the Sanhedrin. Comparison with the Trials of 
Stephen and Christ. 
59 A.D. Jerusalem. Acts 22: 30—23:35. 
Sec. 29. Trials before Felix and Festus. 

the Appeal to Cesar. 


The Cesarean Imprisonment and 
59-61 A.D. Jerusalem, then Cesarea. Acts 24: 1—25: 12. 


Sec. 30. The Hearing before Agrippa. Paul's Vindication of his Career and 
his Gospel. 


61 A.D. Ceasarea. Acts 25: 13—26: 32. 


Sec. 31. Transfer to and Imprisonment at Rome. Two Years of Gospel 
Ministry in Chains. 
61-64 A.D. Caesarea, Melita, Rome. Acts 27:1—28:31. 
Sec. 32. 


The Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon. Christianity versus 
Pagan Philosophy and Practice. 
60-61 A.D. Written from Cesarea. Colossians, Philemon. 
Sec. 33. The Epistle to Ephesians. 
Church. 


The Union between Christ and his 
60-61 A.D. Written from Cesarea. Ephesians. 


Sec. 34. The Epistle to the Philippians. Paul’s Spiritual Experiences in 
Bonds. 
63-64 A. D. Written from Rome. Philippians, 
FOURTH DIVISION. THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
TIME: THIRTY-SIX YEARS, 64-100 A. D. LEADER: JOHN THE APOSTLE. MATERIAL: 
REVELATION, L., Il. AND III. JOHN; THE GOSPELS, ESPECIALLY LUKE AND JOHN. 
Sec. 35. 


The Two Epistles to Timothy, and the Epistle to Titus. Instruction 
in Pastoral Duties. 
65-67 A. D. Asia Minor. 


EPISTLES—I. AND II. TIMOTHY, TITUS, JAMES, I. AND II. PETER, JUDE, HEBREWS, 


I. and II. Timothy, Titus. 


Sec. 36. The Catholic Epistle by James, Brother of Jesus. 
Higher Planes of Living. 


Exhortations to 
5o-60 A.D. Probably written in Palestine for Jewish-Christians. James. 
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Sec. 37. The First Catholic Epistle of Peter. Comfort in Tribulation, with 
Practical Advice. 


54-67 A.D. Probably written from Palestine to Jewish-Christians in Asia Minor. 
I. Peter. 


Sec. 38. The Second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of Jude. Warnings 
against Unbelievers and False Teachers. 
66-67 A.D. Probably written in Palestine for Jewish-Christians. II. Peter, Jude. 


Sec. 39. The Epistle to the Hebrews. A Plea to Judaistic Christians against 
Apostasy. 
66-67 A. D. Written from Italy to Jewish-Christians. Hebrews. 


Sec. 40. The Revelation of the Apostle John. Hope and Prophecy in the 
Despair and Trial of the Church. 
68 A.D. Written from Asia Minor for the whole Church, Revelation. 


Sec. 41. .The Three Epistles of the Apostle John. Rebuke of Current 
Heresies. 
80-90 A. D. Written in Asia Minor. I., II. and III. John. 


Sec. 42. Contribution to the History of this Period Made by the Four Gospels, 
which during this Time were either Written or Received their Present 
Form. 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. 


The Course comprises fifty Studies, into which the material is divided as 
follows :— 


Study iI, Sec. 1. XI, Review. XXI, Review. XXXI, Sec. 26. XLI, Review. 
big XII, Sec. XXII, Sec. 19. > > XLII, Sec. 35. 
2. XIII,Sec.11. XXIII,Sec.20. XXXIII,Sec. 27. XLIII, Sec. 36. 
3. XIV, Secs.12,13.XXIV, “ “ XXXIV, Sec. 28. XLIV, Sec. 37. 
a V, Sec. 4. XV, Sec. 14. XXV, Sec. 21. XXXV, Sec. 29. XLV, Sec. 38. 
5 XVI,Sec.15. XXVI,Sec.22, XXXVI,Sec.30. XLVI, Sec. 39. 
“VII, Sec. 6. XVII,Sec.16. XXVIII, “ “ XXXVII, Sec. XLVII, Sec. 40. 
“VIII, Sec. 7. XVIII, Sec. 17. XXVIII, Sec. 23. XXXVIII, Sec. 32. XLVIII, Sec. 4:. 
IX, Sec.8 XIX, “ XXIX, Sec. 24. XXXIX,Sec.33. XLIX, Sec. 42. 
- X, Sec. 9. XX, Sec. 18. XXX, Sec. 2s. XL, Sec. 34. L, Review. 


The first year will present Studies I-XXI, inclusive ; the second year, Studies 
XXII-L, inclusive. 
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THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


JESUS MANIFESTED AS THE SON OF GOD. 


STUDIES 


By R. Harper AND GEORGE S. GOODSPEED. 


(Copyrighted by the STUDENT PUBLISHING Co.] 


3. Chapter 17: 20-26. 


Division Ill. 20:1-29. The Victory of the Resurrection. 


REMARK.—Jesus is dead and buried. The preceding division has shown the apparent 
victory of his enemies, his real victory in the midst of defeat, at each step he showing him- 
self master of the situation. The rage of his enemies overreached itself and rested on 
themselves, shaming them instead of him, while he rules even from the cross, The fuller 
Tealization of the victory not only in but after apparent overthrow is now to be described— 
a victory not over enemies only but also over the despair of friends. 


§ 1. Chapter 20: 1-10. 


1. The Scripture Material : 


1) Vs. 1,2. Early on the first day of the week Mary Magdalene, finding 
the stone removed from the tomb, tells Simon and the beloved disciple, 
The Lord has been taken away, we know not where. 
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2) vs. 3-5. Both run to the tomb; the other disciple, outrunning Peter, 
looks first into the tomb at the linen cloths lying, without going in. 


3) vs. 6, 7. Peter follows, goes in, sees the linen cloths and the napkin 
rolled up by itself. 


4) vs. 8-10. Then the other enters, sees and believes, for they did not un- 
derstand the prophecy of his rising. So they return home. 


2. The Resurrection discovered: Early on Sunday Mary 
Magdalene discovers that the tomb is open and brings word 
to Simon Peter and the beloved disciple that . .. . 
They run to the tomb, the latter reaching there first, but 
Peter following and leading the way into the tomb when 
they see . . . . The sight . . . . and they re- 
turn home. 


3. Re-examination of the Material: 


1. Words and Phrases: 


1) To Simon Peter and, etc. (v. 2), (a) note who is made prominent (cf. also vs. 3, 6, 8), 
(b) did both live together ? 


2) we, who? 


3) believed (v. 8), what? (a) the fact of the resurrection, or (b) in Jesus as the Christ in 
a fuller sense? 


2. Connections of Thought : 


For as yet, etc. (v.9), (a) note connection, CBJ., (b) what particular Scripture is 
meant? 


3. Literary Data; 


1) Did not run (v. 4), (a) significance of this from the point of view of an eyewitness? 
(b) note other details in the same line. 


4. Review: 


The student may review points 1 and 2 as before. 


4. Religious Teaching: TZhe Resurrection as a fact means 
to Jesus the fulfilment of the Father's promises and the consumma- 
tion of his work for men. To a believer on Him it means the 
assurance of acceptance with God, the incentive to a new life, the 
power of attaining it, the certainty of a personal resurrection. 
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§ 2. Chapter 20: 11-18. 


1. The Scripture Material: 


1) Vs. 11-13. Mary stands weeping and looks into the tomb; she sees two 
angels sitting and in reply to their question concerning her grief she 
says, Because I cannot tell where they have taken my Lord. 


2) vs. 14-16. She turns and sees Jesus, but taking him to be the gardener 
replies to a similar question from him by saying, If you have removed 
him, tell me and I will take him away. He answers, Mary ; she replies, 
Rabboni. 


3) vs. 17,18. He adds, Do not touch me for I am not yet ascended, but 
tell my brethren that I ascend to our common Father and God. She 
tells them of seeing the Lord and of these his words. 


2. Mary Magdalene sees the risen Jesus: Mary Magda- 
lene remains at the tomb weeping. Seeing two angels within 
she. . . . . . . Turning about she meets one whom 
she supposes to be the gardener. Him she questions about 
Jesus. He reveals himself to her in saying ‘‘ Mary,” and 
she replies, ‘‘My Master!” Forbidding her to cling to him 
in adoration and affection, because he is about to ascend to the 
Father, he sendsa messageto .... . 


3- Re-examination of the Material : 


1. Words and Phrases: 


1) Knew not (v.14), was this owing (a) to her preoccupation and grief, or (b) to the 
change in Jesus’ appearance ? 


2) touch me not (v.17), (a) lit. ‘“* be not touching me,” i. e. cling to or handle me not, 
(b) with what feeling was Mary moved? : 


3) J ascend, cf. CBJ. 
2. Connections of Thought: 


1) For Jam not yet, etc. (v. 17), is this (a) do dot cling to me in admiration, (b) as 
though I was exalted to my heavenly glory, (c) ‘for 1am not,” etc., (d) but will 
soon ascend ;—or (a) do not seek to renew the old forms of human intercourse and 
affection, (b) for though I am not yet ascended, (c) I will ascend soon, (d) and the 
old life is already essentially broken off. 


2) go unto my, etc., i.e. (a) tell those who are still my brethren, (b) that I am not to 
stay, but to go away, (c) but it is to ascend to my Father and God, (d) who is yours 
also, (e) hence you will not be forgotten. 
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3. Manners and Customs: 


1) Garden (v. 15), light on (a) Joseph’s position, (b) villa life in Jerusalem ? 


2) in Hebrew (v. 16), (a) i. e. Aramaic, (b) the common language of Palestine (c) used 
between Jesus and his disciples. 


4. Comparison of Material : 


She had seen, etc. (v. 18), (a) note the testimony of the Synoptics to Jesus’ appearance 
to Mary, (b) why should she have been given to see him first? 


5. Literary Data; 


Which ts to say, etc. (v. 16), note (a) light on nationality of writer, (b) character of 
readers? 


6. Review: 


With this additional material the student may review 1 and 2. 


4. Religious Teaching: /esus appears first to the one for 
whom He had done the most and who seemed to need him the most. 
‘‘ John had love's insight. Mary had the want which love creates. 
John’s insight taught him first to conclude that his Lord had risen; 
Mary's want brought her Lord first to her to satisfy it.” 


§$ 3. Chapter 20: 19-29. 


1. The Scripture Material : 


Vs. 19. 20. That evening when the doors are shut for fear of ‘* Jews,” 
Jesus stands among them saying, Peace be unto you. They are 


2) vs. 21-23. He adds, Peace be unto you. I send you as the Father 
sent me. Breathing on them he says, Receive the Holy Spirit; as you 
forgive or retain sins, so are they forgiven or retained. 


3) vs. 24, 25. One disciple, Thomas Didymous, who was absent and is 
told how they have seen the Lord says, I will not believe till I see and 
feel the nail prints and put my hand into his side. 


4) vs. 26,27. Eight days after Jesus comes through closed doors to the 
disciples with Thomas and says, Peace to you. Thomas, prove me as 
you said. Continue not in unbelief but believe. 


5) v. 28. Thomas says, My Lord and my God. 


6) v. 29. Jesus replies, You believe after seeing. Blessed are they whe 
believe without having seen. 
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2. The disciples believe—even Thomas. At evening on 
Sunday Jesus stands in the midst of the disciples assembled 
+ . He shows them that he is the same Jesus, now 
exalted as the Christ, and gives them power and their com- 
mission to preach forgiveness. 

But Thomas . .. . . . Jesus removes his despair 
and calls forth exalted faithh Headds .... . 


3. Re-examination of the Material : 


1. Words and Phrases : 
1) Jesus came, etc. (v.19), (a) i. e. through closed doors, (b) light on his physical 
characteristics at this period ? 


2) receive ye, etc. (v. 22), what is the relation of this experience to that of Pentecost, (a) 
merely a foretaste or (b) here the reception of the Spirit for personal life, then recep- 
tion for official life ? 


3) J will not believe (v.25), is this (a) belief in the resurrection, or (b) belief in all that 
resurrection means, (1) the Messiah, (2) whose purposes are gloriously fulfilled ? 


4) Thomas answered (v. 28), did he accept the privilege Jesus offered him ? 


5) my Lord, etc., observe (a) whether it is an address to Jesus, (b) the significance of 
putting this incident at the end of this Gospel? 


6) yet have believed (v. 29), what is the basis of their belief? 


2. Connections of Thought: 


1) The disciples, therefore, etc. (v. 20), i.e. (a) since Jesus showed them the marks of 
the wounds, (b) which showed he was the same Jesus, (c) who was glorified through 
suffering, (d) therefore, etc. 

2) vs. 22, 27, note line of thought, (a) receive the Holy Spirit as the basis of personal 
life (enlightening and quickening), (b) and thus remit or retain sins (1) either by 
proclaiming the conditions on which God does this, or (b) by possessing the insight 
which enables man to do this absolutely, cf. CBJ. 


3. Manners and Customs: 
1) Evening on that day (v. 19), light on writer’s method of counting the hours? CBJ. 
2) after eight days (v. 26), cf. CBJ. 


4 Cc of Material: 


Pp 


1) Make a special study of the Resurrection material in this and the other Gospels 
with a view to organizing and harmonizing the details. 


2) Asa result of the comparison of the material of the Gospels relating to the last 
week of Jesus’ life, formulate conclusions as to the following : 


(a) how much does this Gospel omit? 
(b) how much new material does it give? 


(c) how explain the particular material given in it? (1) the writer intended only 
to supplement and correct the other earlier accounts, 


(2) he had a special idea of his own: to emphazise which governed the choice of 
material, 
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(d) how far does the general purpose of the Gospel govern the special choice of 
material here and in what respects do the various sections and scenes fit into 
this special purpose ? 


5. Review: 


The student may review and criticize the material of 1 and 2. 


4. Religious Teaching: We are to rejoice that the privilege 
as given us of accepting Jesus, not on what He appears to be to the 
eye of sense or even of reason, but on what He proves Himself to 
be to the earnest and honest spirit, seeking and accepting the truth 
and the life that are in Him. 


Résumé. 
JESUS MANIFESTED AS THE SON OF GOD. 


Part |. The Introduction. 


Division I. Word” and the world. 1:1-13. 
DIvision II. Zhe “ Word” ts Jesus Christ. 1:14-18. 


Part Il. The Early Manifestation of Jesus and the Belief on Him. 


DIVISION I. The Testimonies of John. 1:19-36. 
DIVISION II. The Belief of the First Disciples. 1:37-51. 
DIVISION III. Zhe First Sign in Galilee. 2:1-12. 
DIVISION IV. The Manifestation in Judea. 2:13-3:36. 
DIVISION V. The Manifestation in Samaria. 4:1-42. 
DIVISION VI. Zhe Second Sign in Galilee. 4:43-54. 


Part The Central Manifestation and the Conflict. 


Division I. TZhe.Outbreak of Opposition at Jerusalem. 5: 1-47. 

DIVISION II, Zhe Crisis of Galilean Faith. 6:1-71. 

DIvIsION III. Clearer Light and Sharper Conflict at Jerusalem. 7:1-8:59. 
DIVISION IV. The Formal Breach with the Religious Leaders. 9:1-10: 42. 
DIVISION V. Zhe Great Sign and its Issue. 1121-57. 

DIVISION VI. The Last Appeal and the Solemn Judgment. 12:1-50. 
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Part IV. The Final Manifestation and the Victory. 
Division I. Zhe Master and his Friends. 13:1—17:26. 


Division II. The Victory of the Humiliation. 


§ 1. 18:1-11. In the Garden. 

§ 2. 18:12-27. In the High Priest’s House. 
§ 3. 18:28—19:16. Before the Roman. 

§ 4. 19:17-42. On the Cross. 


Division III. The Victory of the Resurrection. 


§ 1. 20:1-10. The Resurrection Discovered. 
§ 2. 20:11-18. Mary Magdalene sees the risen Jesus. 
§ 3. 20:19-29. The disciples believe—even Thomas. 


Part V. THE CONCLUSION AND APPENDIX. 


REMARK.—The course of the manifestation of Jesus to men has been followed through to 
theend. His Divine life in a true humanity, his human life revealing the Divine, have 
been portrayed in a selection of striking and critical scenes and words. The purpose of 
the whole remains to be restated and some additional material bearing on the issue of the 
events completes the whole. 


Division |. 20:80, 31. Conclusion: Your Faith and Life, the End and 
Aim of this Gospel. 


1. The Scripture Material : 


1) V. 30. Jesus did many other signs before his disciples, not written 
here. 


2) 31. What is here is written that you may believe in Jesus as the Christ 
the Son of God and thus may find life in his name. 


2. Your Faith and Life the End and Aim of this Gospel: 
What has been written in this book has been selected from 
much that was done by Jesus before his disciples as ‘‘signs” 
of his manifestation of the Father. Its purpose is to arouse 
and deepen your faith in Jesus, the one whom we knew and 
saw; to convince you that he is the Messiah, the Son of God, 
and thus to secure for you, as you believe in him as the rev- 
elation of the Father, that life which is Divine and eternal. 
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3. Re-examination of the Material : 


1, Words and Phrases : 
1) Ye (v. 30), who—believers or unbelievers ? 


2) may believe (v. 31), is this (a) begin to believe, or (b) grow in depth and stability of 
belief ? 


2. Connections of Thought: 
1) Many other signs, therefore (v.30), cf. CBJ. 
2) that Jesus ts, etc. (v. 31), cf. CBJ. 


3. Literary Data: 
1) Note characteristic words and style here. 
2) Consider carefully (a) the limitations of the book’s purpose as here indicated, 
(b) the scope of it, (c) the dominant religious element, (d) recall the outline and 
course of the book’s progress in carrying this out. 
4. Review: 


With the aid of this material the student may review points 1 and 2. 


4. Religious Teaching: As the book is read, let it be dis- 
tinctly remembered by us all that the great aim of tt is accom- 
plished, not when we understand the critical questions connected 
with it or the beauties of its style and mode of presentation, but as 
we realize more fully the faith and life of Jesus the Son of God. 


Division2. 21:1-25. Appendix: The Work and the Worker. 


REMARK.—While the Gospel has been rounded up and its purpose fulfilled, there is yet 
in the writer’s mind a desire to add other material which, while not entering directly into 
the plan of the work, has yet an intimate relation to it—the following on of the thread of 
the Master’s life into the future as He comes into fellowship with His earthly followers, 
especially with those who have in charge the destinies of His Kingdom. 


$1. Chapter 21: 1-14. 


1. The Scripture Material: 


1) Vs. 1-4. Jesus manifests himself again to seven of the disciples as 
they go a fishing at the sea of Tiberias. They have caught nothing all 
night, and Jesus, though unknown to them, stands at dawn on the shore. 


2) vs. 5-8. He learns that they have caught nothing and at his bidding 
they cast on the right side of the boat and catch a multitude of fish. 
The beloved disciple recognizes the Lord and Peter . . . . while 
the other 
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3) vs. 9-14. There they see a fire and food prepared. When he bids 
them, Peter lands the net full of fish. Jesus invites them to eat and dis- 
tributes the food, while they dare not ask who he is, really knowing. 
This is his third manifestation after his resurrection. 


2. The Christ gives fish and food to His Servants: In 
the third manifestation of Himself to His disciples Jesus 
stands on the shore of the lake of Tiberias and . .. . 
They find that He has prepared a meal for them to which are 
tobeadded . . . .. Invited but reluctant to accept, they 
are given food by Him, whilethey .... . 


3. Re-examination of the Material: 


1. Words and Phrases: 


1) Manifested himself (v. 1), is this (a) simply ‘showed himself” as risen, or (b) man- 
ifested his glory? 


2) / go a fishing (v. 3), is there (a) anything more than (1) an impulsive desire to be 
doing something, or (2) purpose to supply temporal wants—or (b) a feeling of dis- 
couragement and idea of returning to the old trade? 


3) knew not, etc. (v. 4), is anything supernatural suggested ? 
4) ought to eat (v. 5), why ask what they had to eat, and not what they had caught? 
5) a fire, etc. (v. 9), does it intimate that these came about miraculously? 
2. Connections of Thought: 
Jesus cometh, etc. (13), i. €. (a) v. 12 Jesus invites them to come and eat, (b) they hang 


back (1) though they know who it is, (2) yet after all doubtful and afraid to ask, (c) 
he comes to them and gives them food. 


3. Manners and Customs: 

1) Ats coat (v. 7), note garb of the fisherman. 

2) fire (v. 9), cf 18:18 and observe additional details about food. 
4. Historical Points: 


Consider the meaning of this scene ; (a) is it merely a narrative of fact, another mani- 
festation of the risen Jesus, or (b) is there a symbolical meaning in it (x) the failure 


of work apart from Jesus, (2) the success of those who obey Jesus, (3) he provides 
for their wants. 
5. Literary Data: 


one hundred, etc. (v. 11), (a) observe work of eye witness, (b) is there anything sym- 
bolicalinthe mber? 


6. Review: 


The student may use this material in reviewing 1 and 2. 
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4. Religious Teaching: TZhe servants of the Christ need 
constantly to be re-assured that they who labor in His service with 
single hearted devotion shall both be sustained by Him and given 
real and abounding success in their work. 


§ 2. Chapter 21: 15-23. 


1. The Scripture Material: 


1) Vs. 15,16. After eating, Jesus asks Simon twice, Lovest thou me? 
and when he answers, Yes, replies, Feed’ my lambs, tend my sheep. 


2) vs. 17-19. Asked a third time, Simon in grief says, Lord as thou 
knowest all, thou knowest this. I do. Jesus repeats his former command 
and adds concerning his death, You girded yourself when young, but 
when you are old another shall take you where you would not. Follow 
me. 


3) vs. 20-23. Peterturnsandsees . .. . andsays ... . Jesus 
answers, If I wish him to wait till I come [not, He will wait and shall 
not die (as some thought), but if I wish him to wait] what care you. 
Follow me. 


2. “Feed my Sheep; Follow me:” Jesus now reminds 
Peter of his recent fall by asking thrice, ‘‘ Lovest thou me?” 
Peter humbly yet steadily replies, ‘‘I do,” and is thrice bid- 
den as a shepherd to care for the sheep, while the end of his 
life is hinted at in the words . . . . . But he is re- 
buked for his curiosity about the future of the beloved disciple 
and bidden, ‘‘follow me, though I keep him waiting till I 
come.” 


3. Re-examination of the Material: 


1. Words and Phrases: 
1) More than these (v.15), what? CBJ. 
2) stretch forth, etc. (v. 18), does this mean for (a) guidance, or (b) crucifixion ? 
3) and what, etc. (v. 21), (a) cf. marg., (b) i. e. ‘* What is to become of him,”’ (c) spirit of 
this question ? 


2. Connections of Thought: 


1) Jesus saith, etc. (v. 15-17), i.e. (a) do you love me (1) with that self-assertion that 
once you showed, (2) or with real humility and self-abnegation? (b) (he replies) I 
love you, I love you, according to your own estimate of my love, (c) (answer) then 
you are fitted for service to others in my name. 
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2) Verily. verily, etc. (v. 18), i. e. (a) you are now fitted to feed my sheep, for (b) once, 
you were self-willed and impetuous, (c) but, from this time on, you will be meek, 
consecrated to my service, growing constantly into a state of mind in which (d) the 
time will come when your martyr’s death will be the crown of your life of service 
to the glory of God. 


Peter therefore, etc. (v 21), i. e. (a) Vv. 20, as this disciple was beloved and confided in 
by Jesus, (b) Peter, perhaps enviously, concluded that he was to have a happier lot, 
(c) and ‘therefore asked, etc. ; (d) Jesus does not indulge this feeling but replies (1) 
that does not concern you, (2) if he has a happier lot ; (3) one service of me is as im- 
portant as another, (4) do your work—that is the chief thing. 
3. Manners and Customs: 


1) girdedst (v. 18), follow out hint of manner of wearing clothes. 


2) saying went forth (v. 23), note method of communication among early believers. 


4. Historical Points: 


1) Is this scene recounted (a) chiefly to narrate Peter’s restoration, or (b) to teach the 
characteristics, duties and obligations of Christian workers? 


2) look up the traditions relating to the future career of Peter and John. 


5. Literary Data: 
1) Lovest thou me (vs. 15-17), (a) cf. marg., (b) any difference of meaning intended ? 
2) should not die (v. 23), (a) did he die? (b) if so, why not mentioned ? cf. CBJ. 


3) Consider (a) whether this chapter is (1) an original part of the Gospel or (2) an ap- 
pendix, (b) whether written by the author of the Gospel or added later, (c) the pur- 
pose of the chapter as related to the Gospel. 


6. Review: 


Having mastered the re-examination, the student may review 1 and 2. 


4. Religious Teaching: Zhe Master wishes cach of His fol- 
lowers to recognize all kinds of service to Him as legitimate. and 
useful and thus ‘‘ give himself up to His will in cheerful, exact, 
habitual obedience, deeming all his orders wise, acknowledging His 
right to dispose of us as He pleases, content to serve Him in a little 
place or in a large one, by doing or by suffering, for a long period 
or a short, in life or by death, if only He be glorified.” 


$ 3. Chapter 21:24, 25. 


1. The Scripture Material : 
1) V. 24. This is the disciple who testifies and wrote this—and we know 
that he testifies truly. 


2) v. 25. The world would hardly be large enough to hold the books, if 
the other deeds of Jesus should all be written. 
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2. The Final Notes: The beloved disciple is the one who 
wrote this book of his own testimony. 

We know that his testimony is true. 

Should all that Jesus did be written, the world could not 
contain the books. 


3. Re-examination of the Material: 


Words and Phrases 


1) This ts the disciple (v. 34), i.e. the beloved disciple to whom reference was just 
made. 


2) beareth witness, how? (a) by word of mouth, or (b) as written? 
3) we know, who? (a) the writer, or (b) others, friends or readers ? 


4) would not contain (v.25), in what sense ? 


2. Literary Data: 


1) Study the views held as to the relation of these views to the Gospel as a whole. 


2) this ts the disciple (v.24), (a) note the reference to the “ beloved disciple,” (b) 
recall the scenes in which this disciple is referred to, (c) observe the fullness of 
detail in these scenes, (d) note the claim made here, (e) grounds for regarding this 
disciple as identical with John the apostle. 


3. Review: 


The student may review 1 and 2 as directed. 


4. Religious Teaching: What Jesus did by his presence, 
words and work,—what He has done and is doing, may well be 
the theme left with us as we close our study. One question may be 
added— What am I doing to broaden and deepen His work ? 
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GCoutributed Notes. 


Matthew 27:9, 10. But few, if any, of the quotations from the Old, into 
the New Testament, afford to the candid student greater difficulty than the 
above. The difficulty is a peculiar one. In most of the other quotations 
wnich have not been found in the Old Testament the evangelist, or apostle, has 
either quoted from the Septuagint, or has evidently designed to give merely 
the sense of the passage in question, but in the present case, many of the 
words, and those the most essential even to the sense, appear neither in the 
Hebrew nor in the Septuagint, nor, indeed, in any other of the ancient ver- 
sions ordinarily appealed to. The Syriac version presents somewhat less 
difficulty in that it omits the name of Jeremzah from the text, thus relieving us 
of the necessity of finding the words in any given prophet, but such relief is of 
little consequence when, upon investigation, it is seen that the most impor- 
tant part of the question is found in the writings of none of the other proph- 
ets, nor in any of the other writers of the Bible. 

But what is most surprising in the matter is the method adapted by many 
of our commentators in disposing of the difficulty. So far as we have exam- 
ined these, we find uniform agreement that. the words are not given by 
Jeremiah, and almost equally uniform agreement that the word /eremiah is 
an error that, in some way, has gotten into the text instead of Zechariah. 
Zech. 11:12, 13 is said to be the passage had in mind when Matthew wrote; 
and some of the Commentators treat the passage in such a way that the 
reader, taking it for granted that the name /eremzah is the only error in the 
case, would read on without further examination and remain, perhaps, forever 
in ignorance of the real facts involved. For instance ‘‘Jameson—Faussett— 
Brown”—we quote only from such authors as are in ordinary use,—with 
their characteristic disregard of critical accuracy, merely make their comment 
on the meaning of the evangelist, and, quoting such words of the passage as 
are found in Zechariah and making parenthetical reference to Zech. 11: 12, 13, 
produce the impression that all the words quoted by Matthew are to be found 
in the verses of the prophet. Bloomfield, though giving a somewhat extended 
discussion of the subject leaves the reader under very much the same impres- 
sion viz.: that the substitution of the word Zechariah in the stead of Jeremiah 
would solve the difficulty. 

Even DeWette, quoted by Lange, appears more disposed to evade than can- 
didly to face the difficulty. ‘There is a similar passage,” says he, ‘‘found in 
Zechariah 11:12. Even Origen, Eusebius, Jerome and Augustine found the 
common reading, which cannot be disputed. Origen supposes that the pas- 
sage is found in an apocryphal book of Jeremiah. Jerome found the passage 
in an apocryphal book of Jeremiah. The quotation from Zechariah is freely 
made, the phraseology being different from the Hebrew text, and from the 

After a long struggle with the case Lange himself sums up the matter by 

saying: ‘‘The passage in question combines four different quotations, Zechar- 
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iah 11:12—Genesis 37—the narrative of the text, with special reference to 
Zechariah—and Jeremiah 32: 6, 8.” 

“A struggle” we call this effort of Lange to remove the difficulty from the 
text. What has the learned Commentator undertaken? Only this; to prove that 
when Zechariah says ‘‘If ye think good, give me my hire, and if not, forbear. 
So they weighed for my hire thirty pieces of silver’—and when Moses gives 
the account of Joseph’s dreams and of his being cast by his brethren into the 
pit,—and Matthew relates the purchase of the potter’s field,—and Jeremiah 
tells us of his buying the field of Hanameel in Anathoth,—all taken together 
mean ‘‘Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremiah the prophet, 
saying, and they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him that was 
valued, whom they of the children of Israel did value, and gave them for the 
potter’s field, as the Lord appointed me!” 

We have said that the essential part of the quotation,—that which makes 
the purchase of the potter’s field the fulfillment of an ancient prophecy—is 
nowhere found in sacred writings. The ascribing of words to Zechariah is a 
mere evasion. There is no ‘‘potter’s field” either in the Hebrew, the Septua- 
gint, or any other of the versions used in the study of the text. The Hebrew 
has it, asin our English version; though we would prefer a parenthesis with a 
slight change of a few words,—‘if ye think good, give me my price, and if 
not, forbear. So they weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver, and the 
Lord said unto me, Cast it unto the potter—(at a beautiful price was I valued 
by them!) And I took the thirty pieces of silver, and cast them into the house 
of the Lord, unto the potter.” The Vulgate, followed by Luther, has sub- 
stantially the same. The more.ancient versions differ still more widely from 
the words of Matthew. 

Says the Syriac—(we are a little doubtful as to our parenthesis):—“‘If it is 
good in your eyes, give me my hire, and do not rob me. And they weighed 
for me my hire, thirty pieces of silver, and the Lord said to me, Cast it into 
the treasury (great glory did I get from them!) and I took the thirty pieces of 
silver and cast them into the Treasury, into the house of the Lord.” 

The Targum: ‘Tf itis right in your eyes, make ready (to do) my will; and 
if not, forbear. And they did my will—some of them (did). And the Lord 
said to me, write on parchment a memorial of what they have done, and place 
it in the sanctuary, and give it into the hands of the Prefect, (for I had made 
them greatly revere me!) And I wrote the memorial of their deeds, and 
placed it in the Treasury of the Lord, under the hand of the Great Prefect (or 
High Treasurer.)” 

The Septuagint: ‘And I will say to them, ‘If it is good in your sight, give 
me my hire, or refuse; and they put my hire at thirty pieces of silver. And 
the Lord said to me, Cast it down into the furnace, and I will consider whether 
it is genuine in the same way as I was tested by them. And I took the thirty 
pieces of silver and cast them into the house of the Lord, into the furnace.” 

Corollaries:* 1.—Allowing that our Hebrew Text is the form, or the nearest 
approach to the form, in which the Old Testament was given to the world, we 
must surrender the idea commonly entertained that the more ancient the text 
from which a revision has been made the more authentic it must be,—for we 
see from the above revisions that the ones ordinarily considered the oldest— 
the Septuagint and Targums,—show the widest departure from the original 


* There are many, who, with us, would hardly be willing to grant the validity of some .- 
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narative, while the greatest resemblance is found between the Hebrew and 
the more recent revisions. 

2.—Or, we must believe that a variety of texts existed at as early a date as 
those of the Septuagint and the Targums, differing fundamentally from each 
other, and that we now have no means of ascertaining which of these texts 
represented revelation given by God. 

3.—Or, again, inasmuch as both Jesus himself and the evangelists are said 
generally to have quoted from the Septuagint, we should discard the Hebrew 
as containing the original word of God, and make the Septuagint our supreme 
authority in matters of religion. 

4. If we admit both the Septuagint and the Hebrew as of divine authority, 
—and the New Testament writers, equally with Jesus, quote from both—we 
have two divine records in many places differing very materially from each 
other; which fact calls for better explanation than has yet been given by the 
critics. 

5.—There being a number of quotations in the New Testament which can be 
found neither in the Hebrew, Septuagint, nor any other ancient version, there 
must have been divinely inspired records which have been wholly lost,—or 
else all the ancient texts had been, when the New Testament was written, so 
generally complete that none of them could have been regarded as the infalli- 
ble revelation, unless we admit that both Jesus and the evangelists were mis- 
taken in the quotations which they made. 

6.—Either the whole subject of the divine origin and the infallible authority 
of the Scripture, as we would now have them, must be reopened for investiga- 
tion, as many are now insisting must be done, or the whole subject is of very 
little importance, except as matter of mere antiquarian research or curiosity. 

Tuomas J. Dopp. 
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Synopses of Important Articles. 


The Seat and Sources of Authority in Religion.* This problem which so 
exercises the mind of today is simply a new form of the old question concern- 
ing the relations of Reason to Faith. It has been created in its present form 
by the rise and growth of what is termed the higher criticism as applied to the 
Sacred Scriptures. This higher criticism is but a name for scientific scholar- 
ship scientifically used. Grant such scholarship legitimate, and the legitimacy 
of its use to all fit subjects must also be granted. To allow that many of its 
conclusions are arbitrary, provisional, or problematical, is simply to say that it 
is a human science, created by men, worked by men, yet growing ever more 
perfect with their mastery of their material. Now, the Scriptures either are 
or are not fit subjects for scholarship. If they are not, then all sacred scholar- 
ship has been and is a mistake, and they are a body of literature possessed of 
the inglorious distinction of being incapable of being understood. If they 
are, then the more scientific the scholarship the greater its use in the field of 
Scripture; the more it is reverently exercised on a literature that can claim to 
be the pre-eminent sacred literature of the world, the more will that literature 
be honored. With the many new elements entering into sacred scholarship, it 
was impossible that traditional views and traditional causes should remain un- 
affected. If ever anything was inevitable through the progress of science, it 
was the birth of the higher criticism; and once it existed, it was no less a nec- 
essity that it should have a mind and reach conclusions of its own. Where 
scholarship has the right to enter, it has the right to stay; and it cannot stay in 
idleness. What it does and decides may be wrong, but the wrong must be 
proved by other and better scholarship. Is the Protestant doctrine of the 
authority of the Scriptures in matters of faith and conduct negatived by a 
critical handling of them? Must we maintain the traditional view of the Bible 
over against the critical, in order that it may remain to us the authorative 
Word of God? Dr. Martineau and certain conservative though not therefore 
orthodox, theologians, answer affirmatively. But this is the kind of defense 
that loses the citadel by concentrating the forces on the weakest, least defen- 
sible, and most superfluous outwork. The existence of Scripture as the 
authority in religion is staked on questions that, whatever may be said and 
done, critical scholarship alone can decide, and will decide, in its own way, 
and so decide as to be ultimately believed. Neither to Dr. Martineau nor to 
the traditional conservative can we concede this, that criticism invalidates the 
Bible as a religious authority. Further, the theory. is inconsistent with the 
inspiration of the books and the men who made the books. Their authority 
is made dependent on the traditional canon, and on their being what it repre- 
sents them as being. But alaw does not become authoritative by being codi- 
fied; it is codified because it is authoritative. Soa book does not become in- 
spired by being authenticated or canonized. It is to their essential character 
and contents that the books owe their authority. The tradition or the polemic 

* By the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D. D. L. L. D., in Christian Union, Oct. 10 & 17, 1891. 
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that obscures these hides the authority; the criticism that makes them most 
manifest reveals it. Criticism has, by bringing the sacred books into relation 
with sacred history, done something to restore them to their real and living 
significance. By binding the book and the people together, and then connect- 
ing both with the Providential order of the world, criticism has given us back 
the idea of the God who lives in history through his people, and a people who 
live through His Word. And so the Word of God is a large term; it does not. 
denote a closed, but a living history; not something that is dead, a letter that 
can be printed in black on white, a book which compositors have set up and 
binders have bound and educated people can read. It is living; it has no 
being without the Spirit of God; were that spirit to be withdrawn, the Scrip- 
tures would cease to exist; where they were, a literature would remain, but 
not the word of the living God. ’ 

These ideas of Dr. Fairbairn’s, while perhaps not new, are yet important. They present 
one view, and that an increasingly acceptable one, of this fundamental theological problem 
upon which thought is at present engaged. 


St. John in Modern Christian Thought.*—During the Middle Ages, Paul 
was little known and less understood. The Reformation may be said to have 
rediscovered him, and since that time St. Paul has dominated the thought and 
life of the Christian Church. But the movement now is toward St. John; his 
writings are coming to a fuller recognition than they have ever yet received. 
His characteristic thoughts have never yet penetrated theology and church 
life as have St. Paul’s, but his day is at hand—our age 1s discovering him. 
Much preparatory work is necessary before St. John’s teaching can be under- 
stood as a whole, and in’ relation to the rest of Scripture. That this prepara- 
tory work is being done is evinced by the large number of the very finest and 
most scholarly commentaries which are now appearing, treating of the 
Johannine writings. If St. John can be made as much the common property 
of the church as is St. Paul, the result can be only good. And there is no 
reason to think that the effect of the present direction of thought will be to 
displace St. Paul. This could only be the case if the teaching of the two 
Apostles were mutually antagonistic, but itis notso. Their teaching is mu- 
tually complementary. The difference in regard to the truth common to both 
is simply one of expression and proportion. 

Among the New Testament problems which now engage the attention of Christian 
scholars and Bible students, that concerning the Johannine writings is obviously para- 
mount. St. John’s day, as Prof. Banks says, has come. The questions which this problem 
involve are many and delicate ; they concern, first, the authorship, but that is only the 
grosser aspect; secondly, the conditions to which the material of the writings was subject 
in its historical transmission by John. Here is the vital question. How did John’s per- 
sonality, and his sixty years of life between the receiving and the recording of Jesus’ 
teaching, affect that teaching? To this we may well give earnest study and thought. 


Wendt’s Der Inhalt der Lehre Jesu.t This volume by Prof. H. H. 
Wendt on the Contents of the Teaching of Jesus was preceded, five years. 
since, by a preliminary volume in which he essayed to separate the original 
and authentic portions of the Gospel narrative, which would furnish the basis 
for the present work, from such accretions and manipulations as he conceived 


* By Rev. Prof. J. S. Banks, in the Exfosttory Times, Nov. 1891. 
+ Reviewed by Prof. W. P. Dickinson, D. D., in Critical Review, Oct. 1891. 
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the Gospels had suffered. Fortunately, the value of the second volume does 
not depend upon the complete accuracy of the first. Dr. Wendt deduces his 
main representation from the Synoptic sources, the Gospel of Mark standing 
first in importance. The five sections of the book have the following subjects 
for treatment: (1) The historical points of attachment which the teaching of 
Jesus found in the religious views of the Jews of his time. (2) The outward 
form of Jesus’ teaching, (3) the Kingdom of God (which is the main theme, 
and receives extended and logical discussion). (4) Jesus’ testimony to his 
Messiohship (including consideration of the nature and significance of his 
death, and the heavenly future of the Messiah). (5) The glimpses given by 
Jesus as to the further development of the kingdom of God on earth. In the 
Conclusion Wendt calls attention to six salient aspects of the teaching of 
Jesus: its grand inner unity, the consistency of its detailed application, its 
purely religious character free from all mere speculative elements, its thor- 
oughly moral nature and aims, its pervading reference to the underlying 
principle of the fatherhood of God, and the close and complete correlation of 
doctrine and of life. The work is marked by care in detail, skill in the presen- 
tation and weighing of facts, candor in the consideration of opposing aspects of 
truth, and freshness in style of treatment. It is independent in tone, makes 
few direct references to other scholars, and is written with clearness and 
fluency. It is remarkably suggestive. Indeed, Dr. Wendt’s volume deserves 
to be ranked among the most important contributions to Biblical theology. It 
is adapted to the use of intelligent laymen, and there is an evident desire on 
the part of the author to make himself clearly and fully understood. 

It is unfortunate that this highly valuable work is accessible as yet only to readers of 
German, but it will no doubt soon be translated. Prof. Dickson has not over-estimated its 
importance. It is another great contribution to the study of biblical theology, the depart- 
ment of theological study so recently entered upon, and which promises to throw so much 
light upon the rise and character of Christian truth. 
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Book Notices. 


The Wider Hope. 


The Wider Hope. Essays and Strictures on the Doctrine and Literature 
of Future Punishment. By numerous writers, lay and Clerical, including 
tchdeacon Farrar, Dean Ftamptve, Prin. Tulloch, Rev. Wm. Arthur, etc. 
With a paper by De Quincy, etc. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. Pp. 

XVI., 436. 

When Archdeacon Farrar’s book of sermons entitled ‘‘ Eternal Hope” ap- 
peared some years ago, a series of articles in discussion of its teachings was 
published in the Contemporary Review. ‘These articles written by distin- 
guished men and considering so grave and vital a subject have been collected 
in this book for permanent use and wider circulation. An article written by 
Thomas De Quincy in 1853 precedes these contributions, advocating the now 
familiar view that azonzos means ‘‘ pertaining to the cycle of existence that 
belongs to any object not individually for itself, but universally in right of its 
genus,” thus avoiding the idea of ‘‘ everlasting” as the universal meaning of 
the term. It is a question whether the articles as a whole deserve reprinting. 
That by Dr. Salmon seems to be the most concise, weighty and judicious. 
Readers will find food for thought and opportunity for a review of thinking on 
this solemn and difficult theme in these pages. A fairly complete bibliogra- 
phy of the subject up to about 1889 closes the volume. 


Some Books on Gospel Chronology. 


New Li; pF sence Old Eclipses: or, Chronology Corrected and the Four 
Gospels Harmonized by the en of errors in the received astro- 
nomical tables. By William M. Page. St. Louis: C. R. Barns. Pp. XV., 
590. Price $2.50. 


The Genesis and the Exodus of the Gospel; or the two Eminent Days of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. A Treatise. By Rev. W. P. Ten Broeck, La 
Crosse, Wis.: W. J. Boycott. Pp. 80. 


Chronology of Christ's Life. By Rev. Andrew P. Stout, Indianapolis: The 
Author. Pp. 414. Price, $2.00. 


What is uncertain is an attractive if not a fruitful field for a certain class of 
minds. Each writer hopes or rather believes that his book has settled the 
vexed question but, somehow, it persistently reappears after each solution has 
had time to settle itself. Such a state of things would seem to teach its own 
lesson to successive investigators, but up to this time it has failed to do so. 
Mr. Page has proved that our Lord was born about the Passover season of 
B. C. 3 and died on Thursday March 17th A. D. 29. But by Mr. Ten Broeck’s 
calculation it is infallibly shown that the former event occurred Dec. 25th, 
B. C. 8 and the latter on March 26, A. D. 28. Mr. Stout allows that the exact 
date of the birth is a matter of uncertainty, but inclines to Wieseler’s date of 4 
B.C. The student whose time is precious hesitates to embark on this sea of 
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uncertainty when many a valuable hour has been lost. The books of Mr. 
Page and Mr. Stout contain the harmony of the gospels arranged chronolog- 
ically, each according to the scheme of the respective authors. While one 
may well admire the industry and persverance of these writers, it cannot be 
denied that-much labor has gone to waste which might have been occupied in 
more useful studies. None of them has the correct point of view or is pos- 
sessed of scientific principles which make books of this kind of real value. 


Isaac and Jacob. 


Isaac and Jacob: their Sins and ——, pV George Rawlinson, M. A., 
New York: A. D. F. Randolph and Co. III., 186. Price $1.00. 


This book adds neither to Canon commer $ reputation nor to the ‘‘ Men of 
the Bible” series to which it belongs. It is a weak dilution of the biblical 
material with patches of information culled from popular writers like Geikie, 
Robinson, Thomson, etc., and dreary wastes of platitudinous description from 
the commonplace imagination of the writer. One would never know from 
this story that there were any difficulties in the book of Genesis needing 
explanation, or any thing more than a moderate degree of sin in the early 
career of Jacob and such as is quite excusable. The reader's time will be 
wasted in looking at this feeble imitation of the strong and simple narrative of 
Genesis. 


A Popular Apologetic. 
The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. By the Rt. Hon. W. E. Glad- 


stone, M. P. Revised and enlarged from the Sunday School Times. 
Philadelphia: John D. Wattles. Pp. 358. 


Mr. Gladstone’s book has become well known to many among us. It has: 


peculiar excellences. and defects, but its excellences are by far the more nu- 
merous and striking. It is an endeavor to offer an argument for the Divine 
character of the Bible, especially the Old Testament, on the part of one who 
has been accustomed to weigh and estimate reasonings from the point of view 
of the non-specialist, the popular reasoner and persuader. Such an effort is 
bound to be interesting and when a mind like that of Mr. Gladstone is behind 
it, the findings cannot fail to command respect. A peculiar tinge of interest is 
added to the discussion by the introduction of illustrative material borrowed 
from the prehistoric antiquity of Greece, a field which this great statesman 
has found time extensively to cultivate. As to the results of the whole in- 
quiry and argument, three remarks may be made, (1) it is gratifying to find 
that Mr. Gladstone holds that no essential breach has been made in the trust- 
worthiness and authority of Scripture by the assaults of negative criticism, 
(2) still he recognizes and acknowledges practically and incidentally that the 
Bible is authenticated by the character of the religious element in it and not 
by its accuracy in historical or scientific detail, (3) the book reveals clearly the 
inability of any writer, however broad minded and clever he may be, to write 
satisfactorily about the Bible from a standpoint totally removed from the body 
of results which historical criticism of the Bible has established. Mr. Glad- 
stone has essayed to doit; he has made some acute observations and offered 
some striking arguments ; but he has fallen frequently into two extremes of 
a priord reasoning—an inheritance of his earlier days—and of generalization 
from insufficient and improbable data. In other words the discussion is well 
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worth reading not so much for positive results as because it contains many 
acute and valuable remarks upon the Bible and present discussions of it by a 
cultured Christian man—and that man, Mr. Gladstone. The publisher has 
issued it in very good taste; clear type, broad margins and an excellent 
frontispiece of Mr. Gladstone with an autograph letter, making it an attractive 
volume. 


The Epistles to the Thessalonians. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. The Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians: with Introduction, Notes and Map. By the Rev. George G. 
Findlay, B. A. New York: MacMillan and Co. Pp. 183. Price, 50 cts. 
The latest issue of this valuable series shows no falling off in character or 

contents, unless it may be in the map which is not so artistic and clear as 
those in former volumes. Very full introductions are supplied by Prof. Find- 
lay, discussing (1) the city of Thessalonica, (2) how the Gospel came to Thessa- 
lonica, (3) the Gospel of Paul at Thessalonica (already printed, by the way, as 
an article in the Exfosztor), (4) the occasion of the two Epistles, (5) their gen- 
uineness, (6) their style and character, (7) Analysis and digest (this latter a new 
and valuable feature). In an Appendix of eleven pages a detailed historical 
exposition is given of the great problem of these Epistles—the Man of Law- 
lessness (or Man of Sin). Prof. Findlay finds himself in general agreement 
with the views of Dorner, Olshausen, Riggenbach, Alford, Ellicott and Eadie 
upon the question. The commentary will add to its author’s growing reputa- 
tion as a biblical scholar and reflect credit on this excellent series of books. 


The Epistle to the Galatians. 


The one a Bible for Schools and Colleges. The Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, with Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. E. H. Perowne, D. D. 
New York: MacMillan and Co. Pp. xxviii., 91. 

A sound and useful commentary in brief compass is given by Dr. Perowne 
in this volume. It pursues the same course along the same lines as those 
which previous volumes of the Cambridge Bible have made familiar to the 
student. The Introduction is lucid and full, and an appendix contains some 
detailed discussions of special passages and a consideration of Paul’s Arabian . 
sojourn. The judgments expressed and interpretations given are largely 
those of Bishop Lightfoot in his ample and unrivalled Commentary, but they 
show independent study and thought, on the part of Dr. Perowne. 
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General Motes and Motices, 


“Egyptian and Phoenician Archeology” form the subjects of two important 
courses of lectures at University College, London, this winter. They are tobe 
delivered by Prof. Reginald Stuart Poole, and each lecture will be illustrated 
by a visit to the galleries of the British Museum. 


Two interesting works in the department of Primitive Church history are 
announced from the publishing house of T. & T. Clark. The first, justissued, 
is by the late Prof. David Duff of Edinburgh, entitled ‘‘The Early Church, a 
History of Christianity in the First Six Centuries.” The second, soon to ap- 
pear, is a translation of the substance of Prof. Bickell’s work ‘‘Messe and 
Pascha” made by Mr. Wm. F. Skene under the title ‘‘The Lord’s Supper and 
the Passover Ritual.” An introduction by Mr. Skene will discuss the ‘‘Con- 
nection of the Early Christian Church with the Jewish Church.” 


The Lecture Association of the University of Pennsylvania announce for 
the coming season seven courses of lectures, the sixth of which is upon 
Ancient Worship. The course is to be given during late February and early 
March, in Association Hall (Philadelphia.) It is the longest of the seven 
courses, comprising in all nine lectures. The first three are to be delivered by 
Dr. Jno. P. Peters, of the University of Penn., and treat of the ‘‘Religious 
History of Israel,” as follows: (1) Origin: Early Religious Ideas of the 
Hebrews, and their Relation to those of Kindred and Surrounding Nations. 
(2) The Prophets; or the Progressive and Spiritualizing Tendencies. (3) The 
Priesthood and the Temple: the Ritual, its Development, Meaning and Effect. 
The second three lectures will discuss ‘‘Early Religious Ideas,” to be given by 
Mrs. Sarah Yorke Stevenson of Philadelphia. The divisions: (1) Primitive 
Egypt and its Relation to the Stone Age. (2) Development of Religious 
Ideas. (3) Organized Religion: The Temple and the Priesthood. The last 
trio is to be presented by Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Penn., 
upon certain ‘‘Phases of Ancient Worship,” namely: Sacrifice, Fire, and 
Dances and Processions. The limitations of locality are always a matter of 
tegret; they will be doubly so in this instance to many an eager Bible scholar. 
It is tobe hoped that the substance of these valuable discussions may in some 
form or other reach a wider public than that to which they will be primarily 
delivered. 


A new and carefully revised edition of Dr. Andrews’ ‘‘Life of Our Lord” is 
soon to be published by Scribners. The book has long stood among the first 
in its department, especially in its treatment of the chronology of Jesus’ life. 
It will now be qualified for still greater usefulness by being brought fully 
abreast of the latest scholarly results. 


The statement contained in the November StupEntT that Profs. W. F. Moul- 
ton and R. L. Bensley of England, were to assume positions in the University 
of Chicago, was incorrect and inadverdently inserted. Also, credit should 
have been given the /mdepeudent for the translation of Prof. Cornill’s chrono- 
logical arrangement if the Old Testament Literature. The presentation of 
this synopsis has been misunderstood as indicating the position of the StrupENT, 
which it only pretends to present that of Prof. Cornill. 
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In a recent discussion concerning the Jewish Colonization of Palestine, Prof. 
Shodde calls attention to the fact that the Hebrew is a living language, used 
by millions of people to-day. ‘‘It is no exaggeration to say,” he writes, ‘‘ that 
‘‘as many Jews employ it now as their sole literary vehicle, and in a jargon 
‘‘form as a means of intercommunication, as spoke it when Moses led the 
‘* children of Israel out of Egypt. Of the six and one-half or seven millions of 
*« Jews on the globe, more than four millions are in Southeastern Europe and 
‘* Western Asia, and all these use the Hebrew tongue.” Its literary vitality is 
seen in the large number of translations into Hebrew, e. g. Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Paradise Lost, Goethe’s Faust, the Quran, and Eber’s Biblical novel, Joshua. 
A complete Hebrew commentary on the New Testament, by Dr. Litchenstein, 
is now being published in Leipzig, while both ‘‘ Delitzsch’s and Salkinson’s 
‘‘versions of the New Testament have had circulations even exceeding the 
‘‘ most noted works of fiction. Of the former, fully eighty thousand copies 
‘*have been circulated, chiefly among the Eastern Jews.” He states that the 
periodical literature, both religious and secular, in both jargon and Biblical 
Hebrew, is large and constantly increasing. 


Most commendable and attractive courses of Bible Study are offered at 
Cornell University this year. There are eight in all. The first two are of a 
general character, treating the history, biography, geography, and institutions 
of the Old and New Testaments respectively, as an introduction to more re- 
stricted and advanced work. All of the courses are open to the whole Univer- 
sity, except the Study upon the Books of Samuel, which only women may 
elect. Course Four is upon the Life of Christ according to John, Five treats 
of the Career and Character of Paul as seen in the Acts and his Epistles. The 
last three courses are intended for scholarly and special study. The Sixth is 
upon the Minor Prophets, especially Hosea and Amos. The Seventh is an 
Introduction to the History of the Jews, embracing an extended examination 
of the Pentateuch, and tracing the history down to the time of Christ. The 
Eighth course is upon Hebrew Poetry, treating the books of Job and Psalms 
from the standpoint of asympathetic literary criticism. The Inductive Studies 
of the American Institnte of Sacred Literature are to be used wherever they 
cover the ground to be traversed, as in Courses Three and Four. In addition 
to these established courses, some series of lectures on topics of general Bible 
interest are promised. The presentation of such a programme of Bible Study 
in one of the great and not distinctively religious Universities, is a matter for 
general rejoicing, and has a significance which all may profitably consider. 


The Expository Times (London) has arranged a ‘‘ Guild of Bible Study,” a 
loose form of organization to secure good concerted study of the Scriptures. 
The only condition of membership is the promise to study carefully, with 
commentary aid, the portion of the Bible designated. The assignment of 
material for the next six months has been made, being the First Twelve Chap- 
ters of Isaiah, or the Epistle to the Hebrews, or both. No examinations or 
statements of progress are required, but all are invited to send in to the Editor 
from month to month the results of their study in the form of exegetical, 
expository or critical notes, from which certain papers will be selected each 
month for publication, and prizes will be awarded their Authors, the prizes 
being modern books of value. No fees are exacted, and contestants will be 
grouped, those without theological training not coming into competition with 
those who have attained it. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


A new correspondence course will be added to the list of English Bible 
courses January first. This course will be called the ‘‘ Founding of the Chris- 
tian Church.” It will be based upon the Inductive Studies, an outline of 
which is given in the preceding pages of this magazine. The Institute general 
examination for next year will also be upon this subject, and the International 
Lessons take up the Book of The Acts July 1st, 1892. Many students who 
have been giving time and thought tothe events of the life of Christ ina 
study of Luke’s Gospel and to the Divine teachings of the Gospel of John will 
be glad to turn now to this new course, affording as it does, in its history of 
the triumphal progress of the Church which rose from the sepulchre of the 
Christ, a strong contrast to the sorrowful events which preceded his entrance 
there. 

The course will also be arranged for Club use at once. The young peoples’ 
societies will be able to study here the beginnings of the Church to which they 
have pledged allegiance. Such knowledge will be for thema sure foundation 
for a structure of faith and works. 

The courses in New Testament Greek prove attractive to many who have 
been studying the English Bible under the direction of the Institute. A desire 
to read the New Testament in the original is frequently born of such study 
and a statement of what may be accomplished in one hour a day through a 
year will be of interest to those who are afraid to undertake so formidable a 
task. 

One who has never studied New Testament Greek will learn; a) to pro- 
nounce the language with considerable ease; b) acquire a knowledge of the 
most important grammatical principles; c) gain a vocabulary of three thous- 
and words; d) thoroughly master the first four chapters of the Gospel of John ; 
e) lay a solid foundation for further work in the language and in New Testa- 
ment exegesis. 

One who has already studied New Testament Greek and desires to review 
will obtain a scientific knowledge of the whole of New Testament Greek 
etymology ; acquire an extensive vocabulary ; be able to read with ease and 
accuracy the Gospels, the Acts and the easier Epistles. These statements 
refer, not to the exceptional student (who can possibly do much more than 
this) but to the average person of mature years. 

A plea for the study of the Hebrew will also be appropriate here. As the 
Sunday schools pursuing the International Lessons turn back to the Old Test- 
ament once more, many ministers will also turn there for their Sunday evening 

texts. He is fortunate who can turn also to his Hebrew Bible and from text 
and context learn the full scope of his subject and its legitimate applications. 
To those who have once possessed such knowledge, but from whom it has 
slipped by time, the Institute offers a special course of study. Its results may 
be summed up as follows: a) ease of pronunciation ; b) a working and also a 
scientific knowledge of Hebrew etymology; c) a vocabulary of one thousand 
words ; d) mastery of the first eight chapters of Genesis; e) ability to read 
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with accuracy and ease any part of the historic portions of the Old Testament. 

The minister who has zever studied Hebrew has been deprived of a valua- 
ble instrument for his work, but if he have any appreciable number of years 
of active service before him he will not find it too late to degin now, and he 
may obtain a working knowledge of the language within two years. The In- 
stitute would like to hear from all such. 

The examination on the Gospel of John which takes place January 15th is 
receiving much attention from Sunday school workers. Indeed it has been 
difficult to increase the corps of Examiners sufficiently to meet the demand of 
Sunday schools and individuals. The Institute has therefore decided to 
broaden the plan to accommodate the demand, and announces as follows: 
Any minister, Sunday school superintendent, or Bible class teacher will be 
considered, ex-officzo and for this examination only, an authorized examiner, 
provided there is not a Special Examiner in his church or congregation. Ata 
nominal price he may obtain a set of the questions in four grades. With these 
he will receive the printed regulations under which the Examination must be 
taken of it ts to be recognized by certificates from the Institute. If he is 
unable to persuade any members of his constituency to take the examination 
under these regulations, he will be permitted after the date of the Examina- 
tion, Jan. 15th, to use the questions as review and test questions, giving an 
opportunity, if he pleases, for looking up the answers and for free discussion 
of the questions. 

The character of the questions will be: a) Szmp/e ; the first two grades will 
be answered without difficulty by those who have studied with a moderate 
degree of thoroughness the International Lessons from July to Dec., 1891. 
b) Comprehensive ; covering the entire Gospel. c) Suggestive; requiring 
the examinee to think and to draw inferences for himself. d) Vo catch gues- 
Zions ; contested points and those upon which denominations differ will be 
avoided. e) /uspiring ; designed to arouse a desire for more carefvl and 
systematic Bible study. 

The time is fast approaching when the demand for more thorough study in 
the Sunday school will render the final examination at the close of a series of 
lessons a necessity. Sofar as we are aware this is the only Institution which 
provides for grading the Examination papers in the same place where the 
questions are prepared. The work has also been so adjusted that individual 
candidates may take the examination in places where no Special Examiner 
has been appointed. 
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Current Old Testament Literature. 


American and Foreign Publications. 


265. The Book of Leviticus. Expositor’s 
Bible Series. By Rev. S. H. Kellogg, D.D. 
New York: A.C. Armstrong and Son. 
$1.50. 

266. Who was Fehovah? By J. P. Hopps. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1891. 1s. 

267. Life and Times of Foseph in the Light 
of Egyptian lore. (By-Paths of Bible 
Knowledge.) London: Tract Society, 
1891. 28. 6d. 

268. La ruine de Ninive et l’oracle de Na- 
houm, étude historique, exégétique et crit- 
tque. (Thése.) By F. Vernier. Montauban: 
Granié, 1891. 

269. Prdparationen zu den kleinen Proph- 
eten. 6. Hft.: Maleacht. Analyse, Ueber- 
setzg., Disposition. By J. Bachmann. 
Berlin: Mayer and Miiller, 1891. m.—. 60. 

270. Ueber die alttestamentlichen Aus- 
ariicke : leviathan, tannin, rahab. Progr. 
d. kénigl. Gymn. By Rich. Sonntag. 
Duisburg, 1891. 

271. History of the Fews. Vol. J. From 
the earliest period to the death of Simon 
the Maccabee. By H. Graetz. Philadel- 
phia: Jew. Pub. Séc. of Am., 1891. $3.00. 

272. The Races of the Old Testament. (By- 
Paths of Bible Knowledge.) By Prof. A. 
H.Sayce. London: Tract Society, 1891. 


38. 

273. The Old Documents and the New 
Bible. A history of the Old Testament 
Sor the people. By J.P.Smyth. New 
York: James Pott, 1891. $1.00. 

274. Kanonund Text des Alten Testaments. 
By Prof. Dr. Frants Buhl. Leipzig: W. 
Faber, 1891. m. 6—. 

275. The Cradle of the Semites. Two Papers 
by D. G. Brinton, M. A., and Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., Ph. D. Philadelphia: Publica- 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania, 
1890, 

276. The Story of Ferusalem. By Rev. 
Hugh Callan, M. D., in Bible Class Primer 
Series. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
1891. 8d. 


Articles and Rediews. 
277. The Pentateuchal Analysis and In- 
spiration, By Prof. E. C. Bissell, in 
Hartford Seminary Record, Oct., 1891. 


278. Recherches Bibliques: XXIV. Noe 
le déluge et les Noahides. By J. Haléry, in 
Revue des Etudes Juives, Apr.-June, 1891, 
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LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. [First volume of the 
International Theological Library. ] 4 Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D. D., Oxford. The results 
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SCHURER’S HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. Complete in five 
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[8vo. s vols. Net, $8.00.] 
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Revised Edition from New Plates. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 
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of Christ, the revelation of His Incarnation ; its evidences, and the dogma based thereupon. 


He treats also of the limitations of Godhead in the Incarnation, and the recreative work of 
Christ. [8vo. $1.50.] 
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land, together with biographical and: critical notices of their authors and translators, and 
historical articles on hymnody, breviaries, missals, psalters, etc. The annotations relate 
to no fewer than 30,000 hymns. [Large 8vo.] 
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CREMER’S BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL LEXICON OF NEW 
TESTAMENT GREEK. Latest Edition, with Supplement, $10.50. 
“It holds a deservedly high position in the estimation of all students of the Sacred 
tongues.” —Literary Churchman. 
"We cannot find an important word in our Greek New Testament which is not discussed 
with a fulness and discrimination which leaves nothing to be desired.”—Nonconformist. 


SYRIAC TEXT-BOOKS. By Professor R. D. Witson. 
Elements of Syriac Grammar, by an Inductive Method. [8vo. Net, $2.50.] 
Introductory Syriac Method and Manual. [8vo. Net, $2.50.] 
To Syriac what Professor Harper's text-books are to Hebrew. 
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A SHORT EXPOSITION 


ON THE 


EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS, 


Designed as a text-book for class-room use and 
for private study, ; 


By Rev. C. B. STEVENS, D. D., 


Professor of New Testament exegesis in Yale University. , 


‘« The author has aimed, in the preparation of this handbook, to supply the student 
the means of clearly tracing Paul’s course of thought in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
He has sought to present the essential results of critical study, without introducing 
into the exposition so many of the details of the critical process as to embarrass the 
mind and withdraw the attention from the ideas themselves."—Extract from 
Preface. 

‘One who studies the Epistle, with the help of this handbook, following the 
method of Study suggested in the Preface and Appendix, will be led, not only to the 
meaning of the individual words and sentences in their order, but also to an appreci- 
ation of the important contributions of the Epistle to our khowledge of the 
history of the beginning of Christianity and of the characteristic conceptions of the 
Apostle Paul."—New Englander and Yale Review. 


‘‘Preachers will find it useful as a basis for expository sermons, and private 
students could not find a better guide in so compact a compass and at so reasonable 
a price."—Old and New Testament Student. 

‘‘The merit of the work lies in the strong and luminous exposition of the apostles’ 
religious and doctrinal teaching. With our present light, this work could hardly be 
improved.”—New York Independent. 


‘In short, the book strikes me as thoroughly suited to its purpose, deserving of a 
wide circulation, and so, sure to be largely useful.”—Prof. 7. H. Thayer, D. D. 
Harvard University. 

‘‘ The comments are based upon the Revised English Version, with references to 
the Greek iy parenthesis and in foot notes. They are adapted to students of either 
the Greek or the English Testament. Dr. Stevens does not intend to supersede 
Lightfoot with his invaluable introduction and dissertations, nor Ellicott with his 
wealth of linguistic material. Even as a guide to study, the volume contains too 
few definite references to other authors, who are named without even the titles of 
the works referred to. And yet for a man who wants to add to his commentaries a 
book neither especially radical nor conservative in doctrine, which will, however, 
help him to think and decide for himself what the meaning of the Epistle is, perhaps 
no better text-book could be found. Convenient size and excellent type make the 
volume as attractive as could be desired.—Natzonal Baptist. 


This book is a model of exegetical work, and is highly 
commended. Price, $1.25. 
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THE GENESIS OF GENESIS 5 


OR 


BIBLES WITHIN THE BIBLE, 


IMPORTANT LITERARY NOTE. 


Intelligent Bible students will welcome any light to be had on 
the question of the authorship and composition of Genesis. 
Rev. B. W. Bacon, M. A., (Yale), has prepared a book on this 
subject, which promises to command wide attention. The title will 
be, «The Genesis of Genesis; or Bibles within the Bible,” 
being the Text of Genesis according to the Revised Version in 
varieties of type to exhibit the constituent sources according to 
the analysis of the best critics, with notes explanatory of the 
phenomena of Redaction.” Professor Moore of Andover will 
write an Introduction. It is expected that an edition will be 
issued in Great Britain. 


STUDENT PUBLISHING CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


For THE WEARY 


And worn mothers and wives—how many such there are! Not worn 
with age—few of them have reached middle life—but with exhausting 
work and worry. For the majority, it is impossible to escape these 
hard conditions; but the means of successfully facing them are within 
the reach of every one. ‘To sharpen the appetite, aid digestion, en- 
rich and purify the blood, build up the system, and make the weak 
strong, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best of all medicines. Mary Henrickon, 
Park street, Ware, Mass., testifies: “For over twelve months I was 
afflicted with general debility, headache, and loss of appetite, fol- 
lowed by chills. 1 was scarcely able to drag myself about the house, and 
no medicine helped me so much as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Since taking 
this remedy I have entirely recovered my health and strength.” 

“1 was sick for nine months, and finding the doctors were unable 
to help me, I commenced taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and Ayer’s Pills. 
The result has been a rapid and complete restoration o* all my bodily 
powers.” — Mrs. Lydia Randal, Morris, W. Va. 

“T use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla with great satisfaction in my family, and 
can recommend it to all who have the care of young and delicate children.” 
—Mrs. Joseph MeComber, Elton st., near Atlantic ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Cures Others, Willi Cure You 


The Woman who has 


once tried Pear/ine is suit- 
ed. It suits millions of 
women who are using it; 
and millions more are 
following suit. It washes 
easily, to save your 
clothes and your strength; 
it cleans thoroughly, to 
save your time and your temper. 
Do you know that with Pearl. 
zne there is little or no rub- 
bing? It is the rub, rub, rub- 
bing that wears out your clothes 
and wears off your paint. You 
will like Pearline, because it is 


sure; there is nothing like it, because it is safe. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you “‘ this 


is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Peariine.” IT'S FALSE— 
CW are Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some 


thing in place of Pearline, do the ho:.est thing—send it back. 239 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Thoroughly Sooted / 

\ | 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Prepared according to the Directions of Prof. E. N. HORSFORD. 

This preparation is recommended by Physicians as a most ex- 
cellent and agreeable tonic and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the functions. 


Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedarville, N. J., says: 


‘‘T have used it for several years, not only in my practice, but in my own indivi- 
dual case, and consider it under all circumstances one of the best nerve tonics that 
we possess. For mental exhaustion or overwork it gives renewed strength and vigor 
to the entire system.” 

Descriptive pamphlet sent free on application to 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word “ Horsford’s” is printed on the lable. 
All others are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 


FOR INDEXING SUBJECTS, TO AID THE STUDENT, SCHOLAR, CLERGYMAN, LAWYER, 
PHYSICIAN, EDITOR, AUTHOR, TEACHER, AND ALL LOVERS OF BOOKS. 


All Words and Names ave indexed by the first TWO Letters, with nearly 400 divisions of the 
Alphabet, printed in Thumbholes cut in the edges of the leaves. 
Opens nstantly at any combination by the use of one hand. 
n Index to information for immediate or future use. 
tamer One who Reads and Writes can afford to do without this Admirable Auxiliary to his 
rar 
Write for descriptive circular and price. 


THE BURR INDEX COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers, Hartford, Conn. 


BOUND VOLUME VII. 
HEBRAICA, 


Is now ready for delivery. The Pentateuchal Discussion, which has attracted wide attention in 
this country and Europe, began with Vol. V. We have a few sets of Hebraica from the beginning 
and will fill a limited number of orders. 


SEVEN VOLUMES $24.00 Net. 
Each Bound Volume $8.75 Net. 


In countries where duties are charged, duties should be added to the above prices. 
This is a rare opportunity to secure in permanent form the leading magazine of the kind in the 
world. 


The July, ’91, Number of Hebraica is now ready. 
> Checks, Drafts, and P. O. Orders should be make payable to 
STUDENT PUB. CO., Hartford, Conn., 
U. S. A. 


Publishers Department. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

The Old and New Testament Student is pub- 
lished monthly at the following rates, which in- 
clude postage : 

One Copy, $1.50a year. The same price per 
copy for any number of copies less than five. 

Single Copies, 15 cents. 

Four or more Back numbers to subscribers, 
12% cents each; to non-subscribers, 15 cents 
each. 

Foreign Subscriptions: Great Britain, 7s. 6d.; 
Germany, M, 7.50; France and other countries, 


RENEWALS. 


When money is sent by old subscribers, please 
state that the remittance is for renewal. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some 
other person than the one who sent the previous 
subscription, such person will oblige the pub- 
lisher by stating that the subscription takes the 
place of the one sent last year by............. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of 
the STUDENT changed should be careful to 
name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has 
been sent. All addresses should include both 
County and State. 


The EXPRESS DUPLICATOR, 
manufact’d by C. BENSINGER & CO., 
now in its most perfect style, deserves, 
as a labor-saving device, a more than 
passing attention. It ought not to be 
missing in anyone clerical laboratory, as 
it may be considered the most effective 
conductor of Nature’s prescriptions to the 


general understanding. Although all 
elements are bound in its simple frames, 
it needs not overflow its boundaries, and 
when gently using its tide with a sponge 
it leads you on safely over the hundred- 
mark to verdant foliage. 


CATARRH, 
Catarrhal Deafness—Hay Fever. 
A New Home Treatment. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that 
they are due to the presence of living 
parasites in the lining membrane of the 
nose and eustachian tubes. Microscopic 
research, however, has proved this to be 
a fact, and the result of this discovery is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated 
whereby catarrh, catarrhal deafness and 
hay fever are permanently cured in from 
one to three simple applications made by 
the patient once in two weeks. N.B.— 
This treatment is not a snuff or an oint- 
ment ; both have been discarded by re- 
putable physicians «as injurious. A 
pamphlet explaining this new treatment 
is sent on receipt of ten cents by A. H. 
Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 West King 
Street, Toronto, Canada. — Medical 
Journal. 

Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles 
should carefully read the above. 


STUDENT PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT, FOURTH COURSE. 


FIFTY INDUCTIVE STUDIES : 


——ON THE—— 


FOUNDING of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


PRIMITIVE APOSTOLIC PERIOD, 30-100 A, D., 


As Seen in the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles, and the Revelation. 


Prepared by CLYDE W. VOTAW. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT STUDENT FOR 1892-3, 


The International Sunday School Lessons enter upon this study in July, 1892, 
taking up the Book of Acts. Many Bible-classes and private students..could profit- 
ably begin the study in January instead of July. And Sunday School teachers ought 
to begin six months ahead to prepare themselves for teaching the Acts during the 
last half of the year. To all such the opportunity is afforded by this Course of studies 
on the Founding of the Christian Church, which will appear in the SrupEenT from 
month to month during the next two years. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THESE STUDIES. 


1. Purpose.—The design of the Course is to present, in a spirit of true Christian 
scholarship, a comprehensive, thorough, exact study of how Christianity was organ- 
ized and established in the world as the universal religion. It covers, therefore, the 
first period of Church History, from 30 A. D. to 100 A. D., when the primitive apos- 
tolic era closed. : 


2. Material.—All of the New Testament, exclusive of the four Gospels, contributes 
to the study of this period. The Acts of the Apostles furnish the external history 
(the movements, circumstances, and incidents) of the development of Christianity, 
while the Epistles set forth the internal life and the teaching of the Christians. 
These two classes of records must, therefore, be fitted together and used jointly, thus 
presenting a full and vivid description of the rapid, triumphant progress which 
Christianity made in the first century. 


3. Treatment.—The history of this period (30-100 A. D.) will be divided and sub- 
divided (four divisions, fifty-two sections, see outline in December StupEnT) accord- 


ing to the deepest significance of the history, and the whole treatment will be of the 
most scholarly and scientific kind. It is expected that the student will acquire (1) a 
full, precise, and permanent knowledge of the facts ; (2) their significance as divinely 
ordered history ; (3) their relation to and meaning for Christians and the Church to- 
day. The main work of the Course will be in Acts, but the Epistles will be compared 
and thoroughly studied in their historical positions, and the Christian doctrine con- 
tained in them will receive adequate and scholarly presentation. 


4. Lesson Method.—These Studies will (1) indicate the work to be done ; (2) direct 
and assist in the doing ; (3) suggest particular topics and lines of investigation ; (4) 
name the best authorities for consultation. Each lesson in Acts will comprise one 
chapter, more or less, and will have six steps of study: (1) Facts, finding out just 
what the material says ; (2) Exf/anations, elucidating obscure and difficult words, 
phrases and references in the material ; (3) 7ofzcs, treating in a united and compre- 
hensive way the large themes associated with each study ; (4) Observations, calling 
attention to the main points of historical development and teaching it each study ; 
(5) Summary, gathering and classifying all the material gained, and combining it 
organically with that of preceding studies; (6) Zeachings, applying the historic 
truth and precepts to our own lives and times. 


5. Form of Publication.—The lessons will be arranged for two classes of students : 
(1) Advanced students, who wish to make a complete, scholarly study‘of the history, 
and are fitted to do so ; (2) Progressive students, who seek a simpler and more general 
course, but at the same time wish to attain accurate, comprehensive, and abiding 
results. The published lessons will be the same for each, but each study will have 
material designed exclusively for the Advanced Students. This material will be 
printed in z¢#a/zcs, and will be, or may be, passed over by the Progressive students. 


The Course will be published in the OLD anp New TEesTAMENT STUDENT, the first two 
lessons appearing in the number for January, 1892 ; it will also be issued in pamphlet 
form, the first division of which will be ready about Jan. 1st, 1892. 


The Price for the Studies will be 40 cents a year. 


For further information, address the American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture, 391 Fifty-fifth St., Chicago, Ill. ; or 


THE STUDENT PUBLISHING CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


The Student Publishing Co. 


_ Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. 2 Vols., cloth, with 
Old and New Testament Student, 1 year, $6.00. 


Modern Church History, by Rev. J. A. Smith, D. D., cloth, 
$1.25 postpaid. 
Galatians, by Rev. G. B. Stevens, D. D., Professor in Yale 

_ Divinity School. Price, post-paid $1.25. 

The First Chapter of Genesis and Science. By Prof. James D. 
Dana, Yale University. Price, 60 cents. 


STUDENT PUBLISHING CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Agents Wanted. 
CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY Go NA 


BLYMYER MANUFACTU 
CATALOGUE MANUFACTURING CO | N G 
ALARM OR THE 
WONDERS OF 


Foretold 


Mlustrated 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Ls &o., 
Send Catal lendid opportunity for ee and Gentlemen 
Bple te optain’ rofitable employment. Send -for 
Mention paper. LUSTRAT O descriptive Circulars and 


AMERICAN 
Coun., Boston, St. Louis. mention this papes 


FOR OPTICAL LANTERNS, . 
; For Class, Lecture Room and Parlor. § 
= J.B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman St., 
NEW YORK. 


_ Send for Catalogue. Mention this Book. 
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“ All she lacks of beauty 
is a little plumpness.” 

This is a frequent thought, 
and a wholesome one. 

All of a baby’s beauty is 
_ due to fat, and nearly all of a 
woman’s—we know it as 
curves and dimples. 

What plumpness has to do 
with health is told in a little 
book on CAREFUL si sent 


5th Avenue, 


¥ 


THE STUDENT PUBLISHING CO, 


PUBLIC USES OF THE BIBLE. 
By GEO. M. STONE. 


Published by 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH & C0., 
West 23rd St., New York City. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


—BY— 


Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiqui- 
ties. 2 Vols., cloth, with Old = ew 
Testament Student, 1 year, $6.00. 


Modern Church Hist by. Rev. J 
Smith, D. D., cloth. $7. 25 


The First Sy beet, Ja Genesis and 
Science. B — 
Yale University. Pree, 


STUDENT PUBLIS! PUBLISHING CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 


COMFORT, PLEASURE, REST can be gained ! 


MONEY IS SAVED, why not use? 


IT 
COPIES 


any writing at 
the rate of 


impressions 
in 10 minutes. 


Address, 


At least 2,500 Clergymen use the apparatus, and Prof. Harper of the “Student” ; 
endorses it, with them, as an invaluable aid to all desiring to save time and keepS.8. — 
Classes and Congregations together. 


DWAY. 


od 


Would er be 
you ri fr 
healthy or beautif = «*.“Both” 
N 
is the proper ans' 5 
Scorr & Bown, Chemists, 1 
23 
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